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Go Correspondents. 
k. M‘G.—We cannot think the advt. of the stake referred to was printed by us from 
se original draft. It was published onthe 8th Jane, 1839, and, as near as we can recol- 
ect, was handed to us by D P. P., the trainer, on his return tothe North from Ky. We 
ave sent you acopy of the paper containing it, not having retained the manuscript 
» which 1t was printed. 
N.V.T. of A.—We sent you the information desired on Monday last. Dutchman’s 
est time at three mile heats is 7:32: under the saddle, and 7:41 in harness. In the for- 
er, he trotted the 2d mile in 2:28, and the 3d in 2:30. 
Ww. W. C.—We sent you the pedigree of Britannia and her family at length on Wed- 
sdzy 1ast. 
). P. P.— Your request shall be attended to. It will be necessary for you to come to 
vn, and the sooner the better. . 
Onserver.”—Request Mr. S. to send us your ‘‘ Review of Jast Spring’s Campaign.” 
is not come to nand.” 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


TOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY lI, 1843. 





Salmagundi. 


‘* In hoc est hoax, cum quiz et jokez, 
Et smokem, toastem, roastem tolkez 
Fee! Faw! Fum' 
With baked and boil'’d, and stewed and toasted, 
And fried and boil’d, and smoked and roasted, 
We treat the town.” 





Anecdote of Admiral Hopson.—In the first action in which Admiral Hopson 
then a boy) was engaged, after fighting cheerfully for two hours, he inquired | 
‘the sailors for what they were contending ; and on being told that the action 
vust last till the white rag at the enemy’s mast head was struck, he exclaimed, 


rapture that the patriot’s overflowing heart gave utterauce to its gushing joy in 
@ song which has become the brightest gem of our literature, and the watch- 
word of victory. If nothing else remained to rescue his memory frum oblivion, 
this, this alone shall preserve it in every land and over every sea, wherever 
American arts and American arms shall carry light and liberty and civilization. 


The Completion of the Tunnel.—This stupendous work is finished, and 
Wapping has reason to be proud of such a truly wapping undertaking. Perhaps 
no enterprise ever had so much cold water thrown upon it, and never was there 
a project which it seemed at cre time so difficult to go through with. The 
engineer bas worked like a horse, and has scarcely ever been out of the shaft. 
The original shareholders, whose pockets were well drained in fruitless efforts 
to drain the tunnel, have now the satisfaction of once more running through 
their property. For some time the ardor of the projectors was damped by the 
works going on too swimmingly. When accidents were every-day occurrences 
the Tunnel was a matter of interest ; but since the water has been effectually 
kept out it has become a dry subject. On more than one occasion the com- 
pany would have been swamped, in spite of all hands being put to the pumps, 
if government had not lent them their sucker. The funds, in fact, were at low 
water mark long before the works reached the same desirable point ; and the more 
the tunnel was set afloat, the more the shareholders were aground in their un- 
dertaking. But the perils are now past, and the Tunnel remains as a monument 
to British enterprise. We should call it, perhaps, a pillar to the fame of the 
engineer, if it were not that a pillar is incomplete without two things, one of 
which, the shaft, has been taken away, while the proprietors have long since 
lost sight of the capital. Cruikshank’s Comic almanac for 1843. 


We notice in Pennsylvania the marriage of Mr. Wright to Miss Betterway. 
Mr. Wright had no doubt read Pope’s Universal Prayer, particularly the fol- 
lowing verse of it. 

IfT am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, oh! teach my heart 
To find the better way. 

Touch of the Sublime.—I rise, Mr. Presideut, to argue the case of the rich 
man against the poor man, and I believe that before [ shall have concluded 
you wiil allow that it admits of no argument. Therich man, Mr. President, 
declines his emancipated form on a mahogany sofa, cut down, hewed out, sur- 
veyed and manufactured from the tall cedar of Lebanon, which grew upon the 
lofty and cloud capt summits of the ever memorable mountain of Jehosaphat. 
Then, Mr. President, he lifts up to his cavaderous lips, the golden china cup 
manufactured, as is well known, Mr. President, in Chili, Peru, and in other 
unknown and uninhabited parts of the universe. While on she other hand, 
Mr. President, the poor man declines his expectation in a cottage, from which 
he retires to the shade of some umbrageous stream—then to contemplate the 
incomprehensibility of the vast constellation and other fixed and immoveable 
satellites that devolve around the celestial axeltree of this tenequarious firma- 
ment on high. Then, Mr. President, after calling around him his wife and the 
rest of his children, he teaches them to perspire to scenes of immortality be- 
yond the grave. 

Our Mary Aun. 
Merry Miss Mary! you mischievous fairy ! 
With your “ twinkling feet,” and your twirl so airy ; 
Think as one pleases, or do as one can, 
You keep one from sleeping—you do, Mary Ann! 


What in the devil’s name brought you from Boston? 
You smiling, beguiling, peace spil-ing inventer you ! 





‘Oh, if that’s all, Twill see what I can do!” Atthis moment the ships were | 
sigeged yard arm to yard-arm, and obscured in smoke; and our young hero, | 
ucing this circumstance, determined to haul down the evemy’s flag or die in | 
e attempt. Accordingly he mounted the shrouds, walked across the main yard, 
ind unperceived, gained that of the French Admiral’s ship, when ascending 
vith agility to the main-top gallant mast-head, be struck the flag, and by the 
sme route returned with it. The enemy’s flag having disappeared, the British 
ars shouted victory, by which the crew of the French ship were thrown into 
afusion, and fled from their guns : the officers, surprised at the event, endea- 
oured torally them, bat the English sailors seized the opportunity for boarding | 
ve vessel, and took her. At this junctore young Hopson descended from the | 
surouds with the French flag, which he displayed in triumph. He was imme- | 
ately promoted to the quarier-deck, went rapidly through the several ranks of | 
neservice, and proved one of its most distinguished ornaments. 


I> Ata celebration of the ‘glorious eighth,” in Norwich, Conn., the follow- 
ig Was perpetrated :— 
By P.M. Judson—The ladies—Who, reversing the order of old Hickory’s 
celence, place the cotton bag’s in the rear. , 

lhe editor of the Norwich Aurora says he’s mistaken if the ladies don’t make 
: ‘ustle when they read this tuast. 

A Dear Kiss. —Tbe Troy (Ohio) Times says that 2 man was fined ten dollars 

‘he court in that place for kissing a married lady, and adds—* it may be 
ell to state, for the sake of the girls, that there is not any law against kissing 


vem ! 


Wasps in a Ball-Room.—On Tuesday evening, the 29th ult.,astwo young 
nen, who had been taking a wasp’s nest, were returning to Chesterfield, on 
(yploaching the town they were attracted to a house by the sounds of rejoicing. 
‘proved to bea dwelling where festivities in celebration of a mariage were 
ting place; and, claiming some acquaintance with the inmates, the young 
ve joined the festive throug. The wasp's nest, which was folded in a hand- 
erchief, was placed in a corner of the room, unknown to the company, and the 
“ice proceeded. After a time the two young men alluded to took their depar- 
ure, leaving (whether intentionally or not, docs not appear,) the nest in the 
‘com. Tne dance continued, when lo! one of the females made an equivocal 
‘or of movement, aud a precipitate retreat from the house, her husband follow- 
“2 closely at her heels, anxidus to learn the cause of his wife's extraordinary 
conduct. Svarcely had the party left the house when a second, and a third, and 
‘luurth of the female guests exhibited similar equivocal symptoms, followed 
°Y Soppressed shrieks and bewildered looks. ‘The male members of the com- 
'40y looked auxiously and inquiringly at the ladies, who in return, skipped about 
ie room with wonderful agility, giving sundry indications that their mystertous 
movements could not be satisfactorily explaimed. Suddenly the men became 
‘“tcted, though perhaps not exactly after the same fashion as the ladies, and a 
TY €Xciting, but at the same time very comical scene ensued, to attempt to 
“evict which would be a hopeless task: 1t may be imagined, but certainly can- 
Lot be described. The cause of this derangement of the festive circle was, 
‘owever, soon apparent. Tae fiddler, who was sightless, feeling something very 
“2rp enter his cheek, dropped his instrument, and applied his hands with great 
‘ce to his face, bringing to the earth one of the monsters that had been a 
“Ource of annoyance, Suffice it to say, some of the wasps had escaped from 
‘Onfinement, and, in revenge for the punishment they had endured, crept up the 
“88 of the dancers, and inflicted their sting. As many as three and four were 
‘ound upon some of the females. Derbyshire Chronicle. 


The following is the concluding paragraph of a speech of Z Collins Lee, 
Delore the American Colonization Society, in which he pronounces a short and 
““satitul eulogy upon the late F. 8. Key, of which Society Mr. Key was a 
“ember. It is a most beautiful history of that national ballad, ** The Star 
>*pangled Banner :"— 

a Was during the late memorable war, when a British fleet had penetrated to 
on ‘ery Capitol of our country, and while approaching the out- works aad fort 
:,, _ Buard a sister city, that young Key, then detained on board an English 
rbd war, bebeld, as the twilight closed upon the invad ng forces, the flog of 
08 tung ee above the fortress of attack, and when the night set io, 
weld “4 “ by the threat and boast of the invaders, that ere moraing that flag 
the heals Gr to the prowess of its enemies. Amid the smone aud storm of 
eatinens and the darkness of the night, he watched with throbding heart we 
°ppressing b the frst approach of hght, his feers and hopes alike agitating an 
be caught the § The dawn broke at last, and, through the smoke and clouds, 
Er the § ® frst glance of that yet unconquered ensign séll there, waving 
; ree and brave—its bright folds unbroken by the storm of battle, and 





“® Ne xtinouich: ‘ 
‘Oguishable sters yet shining undimmed. It was, sir, at this moment of 


Distressing, impressing, short-dressing tormentor you ; 
I almost wish that the seas you'd been last on, 
And that the mermaids— 
Them’er maids 
With the scaly continuations 
Who seduce mariners from their occupations, 
Leaving their ropes, 
To indulge in hopes 
That are altogether out of the question— 
Had embraced a new daughter, 
Ard that now half under water, 
A thousand miles away, 
At your play, 
You couldn’t disturb thus one’s head and digestion ! 


Just think of it! 

What a state a man’s in when his meat’s no account to him— 

His affairs “no affair,”’ and his cash no amount to him! 
Just about sick, 
I have not ** done a lick ” 
For two days and a half, 
And tho’ you may lavgh, 

If not in ‘a fix,” I am just on the brink of it! 
N. O. Picayune. SpasMA. 


School Room.— Geography class come up. Ephraim, how is the State of 
Maine bounded t” 

«It’s bounded on the north by Kenneobscott, on the northeast by the Boun. 
dary Question, on the east by Scovy Notia, on the south by the Chinese wall, 
and on the west by the Missapissy river.” 

* Very good; describe the soil and climate.” 

‘Its climate is very salubrious, and the soil ingubrious; producing immense 
swarms of herpacious animals called gally nippers. Tey are about the size of 
daddy’s windmill, with pudding tails, fence rail legs, and kin bite through a file ; 
they infest the forests in herds, frequently destroying vegetation for whole miles 
round, and they are taken in steel traps by the natives, for the purpose of im- 
megration.” 

‘For what is this State celebrated?” 

‘It is famous for flat head babies and pretty gals, who go to meetin’ to prac 
tice animal magnetism. It 1s alsu the birth place of Mazeby, the Moor of Ve- 
nice.” 

‘* Elegant—what are its pruductions ?” . 

Flour barrels, bean puddings, codfish, and cotton pods ; also ten penny nails 
—sheet iron coddings, and red flanning sassingers.” 

“ Excellent; take your seat—you’ll soon be a Congressman.” 

Cool Courage.—A story is told by the Nantucket Islander, which strongly 
illustrates the effect of firmness and determination on the part of nava! officers, 
in keeping down a large hostile force with but small physical means —In the 
month of February, 1799, the French frigate l’Iusurgente was captured by the 
American frigate Constellation. The Insurgente struck at half past three iu 
the afternoon, and a prize crew was placed on board her, consisting of Mr 
Rodgers, the first lieutenant of the Constellation, and since well known as 
Commodore Rodgers, Mr. Porter, (afterwards Commodore and the distin 
guished commander of the Essex,) and eleven seamen. They commenced re. 
moving the prisoners, but before they had half completed their important task, 
the wind and darkness compelled them to defer the duty. The ships were 
separated, and there remained on board the Insurgent: 173 of her crew, to 
control whom there were but thirteen Americans. 

What made this a matter of great difficulty was, that the Insurgente had 
been greatly damaged in the action, and that the wounded and the dead 
covered her decks. A disposition to rise upon the prize crew was manifested 
by the prisoners. Neither grating nor handcuffs could be found A situation 
like this called for energetic measures. The prisoners were ordered into the 
lower hold, the arms were secured, and a seutinel was placed at each hatch. 
way, armed to the teeth, with positive orders to shoot every mao who should 
attempt to appear on the deck without permission. In this awkward situation 
Mr. Rodgers and his party continued three days, unable to sleep, compelled o 
manage a frigate and to watch their prisoners with the utmost vigtlance, as 
the latter was constantly on the lookout for an opportunity to retake the ship. 


At the end of that time they carried the Insurgente in triumph into St. Kites, | 


where they found that the Constellation had already arrived. 


“ John, how does it happen that you who tried so hard to get a wife, through 
a long and hopeless courtship of four years, now that you have won the prize, 


. —ey 
seem to care so little about her?” ‘ Why, boss, I'll tell you. I’ve heard of 
a man who wanted to jump over a stone wall. He took a good start ran a 
mile, and when he got to the wall he was so tired that he had to lie down and 
go to sleep by the side of it. Now, I loved my wife so long and hard before 
I could get her, that I found my love all run out when I had her fast. 


Boasting.—Some Yankee philosopher says you should make up your mind 
aever to be outdone by a boaster. “If any such one says, with an air of supe- 
riority, that he keeps a yacht, directly uffirm that you have a man of war of 
your own private property.” 

We would also recommend that when a blustering fellow tells vou he can 
whip his weight in wild cats, you immediately coolly observe that you can 
tame a hyena with a wink, and hug a grizzly bear so as to make him grunt 
‘enough! If, again, a man should tell you that he swam across the Gulf of 
Mexico, you can swear that you fell overboard in the middle of the Atlantic, 
and swam back to New York, dodging the sharks all the way! Keep in ad- 
ag of a boaster on all occasions, and in the end he will have to “‘ give you 

is hat.” 

We cut the above from an exchange paper.—The advice contained in it 
brings to our recollectiun an occurrence at a country tavern a year or two 
since ; a travelli.g dentist and notorious boaster was partaking of a Christmas 
dinner, when he stated to his comrades that an uncle of his was in the habit of 
taking a turkey on his fork, at dinner, in one hand, and holding it up, whilst he 
carved it by the dexterous use of the knife in the other. Nothing dashed by 
the boldness of the doctur’s lie, a constable, who was present, instantly assert- 
ed that he had a cousin in Texas who could go through the same performance 
with a young buffalo, holding a pitcbfork in one hand, and an axe in the other ! 
The doctor stood treat all round. N. Y. Tribune. 


Josiah Quincy, President of the Harvard College, has one of the finest farms 
in the vicinity of Boston. {t is extensive and surrounded by a flourishing haw- 
thorn hedge, but there is not an interior fence on the premises, the whole pre- 
sents a single fiela, devoted to all the various purposes of agriculture. No part 
of it is allotted to pasiure, properly speaking, as his cattle are fed in their 
stalls, and never suffered to roam over the field—and the advantages of his sys- 
tem are thus given :—Formerly there were seven miles of interior fences to be 
kept in repair, but by keeping bis cattle up the whole of this expense is saved. 
Formerly sixty acres of this farm were devoted to pasture ; but now a greater 
number of cattle by one-third are kept on the products of twenty acres, and 
the cattle are in the best condition. 

The saving by these means is enormous, and the immense advantages aris- 
ing from it are too apparent to need to be dwelt upon. During the summer 
the cattle are fed upon grass, green oats or barley, cut the day before and suf- 
fered to wilt in the sun, but the manure which is thus saved, will more than 
pay the extra expense and trouble. The farm is most highly cultivated, and 
every kind of grain and vegetable has a place. 


Private Hiram Jones.—The world is well acquainted with the military career 
of Major Joe Bunker, and among his memoirs should be inserted his extraordi- 
nary sentence, for disobedience of orders, upon private Hiram Jones.—Hiram 
was ordered out into a piece of swampy ground, to take a certain station and 
stand guard. He said he would “ne dod derned if he’d go!” 

** You wunt?” said the coporal. 

** No, I wunt !” said Hiram. 

**T'll report you to the major.” 

‘Report and be derned!—I aint a goin’ to stand in the mud and catch the 
ager for you, nor the major nuther.”” 

The corporal reported Hiram Jones to the major. 

‘* Wunt !—Did he say wunt ?” said Major Joe Bunker. 

‘* He said wunt,” said Corporal Doolittle. 

“Did you tell him it was my order?” asked the major, in very indignant 
consternation. 

** Well, I did, major,’’ said the corporal. 

‘Jest go right back,” were the emphatic words of Major Joe Bunker—“ go 
right back, Corporal Doolittle, and tell Private Hiram Jones he may go éo grass !” 

Picayune 
‘*What can a man do!” said a green one yesterday, ‘‘ when the Sheriff is 


| seen coming up to him with a writ in his hand.” 


” 


‘** Apply the remedy,” said another one grofily. 

“Kemedy! What kind of a remedy?” 

“ Heeling remedy, you goose—run like the devil.” 

A Worthy Man.—The National Intelligencer anuounces the death of Wm. 
Dickson, of Tennessee, a gentleman who had taken that paper for forty-two 
years ; had ever been conscientiously exact in the payment of his subscription ; 
and had actually paid his account up to the fifth day of the month preceding his 
decease 

In the Negative —‘ You hain’t none of you seen nothing of no hat no where 
about here upon none of these seats, haitl’t you!” enquired a Yankee. “ We 
hain’t none vn us seen nothing of no hat nor nothing of no kind no where on 
none of these seats, nor no where else, as we know on!” 

Relics of Antiquity.—Mrs. Dr. James, of Utica, New York, boasts that she 
has in her possession the identical war club of King Philip, of Mount Hope, the 
implacable enemy of the New England colonists. Upon reading this the edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati Chronicle says that he would like to see this curiusity, but 
that he has an old aunt who uses a rolling-pin every day made out of that un- 
fortunate club with which Cain slew Abel ! 

A favorite cauary bird, kept in the house of Mr. Beer, of North-street, es- 
caped from its cage a few days since, and was immediately caught by a cat be- 
lunging to the house, which, instead of injuring it, carried it to Miss Beer, and 
placed it in ber hands unhurt. The bird was at first much frightened, but is 
now as lively as befure. Western Times. 
Novel Mode of Rob/ing a Hen roost. —Farmer Budd, of North Fareham, had 
his fuw! bouse rubbed a few nights siuce, in the following novel manner, of nine 
fowls :—The thieves having found a hole in the house large enough for their 
purpose, sent in a ferret, secured by a string, which, on seizing a fowl, was 
drawn to the hole, the bird taken, and the trick repeated. The tenth experi- 
meut tailed by the string breaking, leaving the ferret behind to disclose the man- 
ner of a robbery which otherwise would have been unaccountable. Many fowl- 
houses in the neighborhood have lately been robbed in this ingenious way. 


Tom Marshall and the Barrel.—An opponent of Mr. Marshall, some few 
yeurs since, exhibited his political gagging by informing the crowd which he 
was addressing, that his father was a cooper, and that he had made many a 
yood barre! forthem. Tem, in reply, indulged in the following strains :—* Fel- 
low citizens! have no doubt that Mr. P.’s (nis opp»nent’s) father was a cooper, 
4 first rate cuoper, a glorious cooper, a perfect smasher of a cooper, and made 
you many a good barrel; but, fellow citizens, he made one barrel (pointing to 
P.), in which he torgot to put a good head.” P. sloped, and Tom (lie wasn’t a 
teetutaller then) took a brandy julep with a straw in it 


Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter —Among the distinguished personages who ho- 
nored our favored city with their presence this week, was the celebrated * Tom 
Qwen, the Bee Hunter,”—immortalized by the graphic and elegant pen of 
Tom did much by his philosophical remarks, aud practica! acumen, to 
vive interest to the occasion. He is no ordinary man; he has the eye of a 
nawk, and a frame as strong es post oak. He expatiated learnedly on the sci- 
ence of catching bees, tapping trees, and other hardy pursuits, and proposed, 
also, making an agricultural speech; but he concluded as Mr Clay kept his 
mouth shut, he wouldo’t open his bee-hive. Tom is an unflinching democrat ; 
says he believes in equality, and the right of enjoying one’s self just as you 
please; says all he gets be pays for, and earns the funds with his own hands ; 
he savs the way he can take a bee, or use up a hornet’s nest, is a caution to yarth- 
quakes, sure Baton Rouge (La. ) Gazette, 14th Jan. 


Uncle and Nephew —Old and new Times.—As to my nephew's goold 
wateh, its lke bis impudence ; when his uncle have gone through life with a 
vinchback—and what’s more, never had one at all till five-and-twenty—the 
cock was my crownometer. 


Thorpe. 





Punch's Pocket- Book for 1848 —The pocket-book of Punch is in two parts : 
| one vemg uselul, the other murthfal: and ugefulness and mirth were never bet- 


“ter cowbined. ; 
Punch patronises Dancing, of course, these holidsy times, and he submits 
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— Be : 
for 1843, some few figures “as practised in he Courts of London, and West- 
nines, occasionally in the streets of Seven Dials, and elsewhere.” ; 
“MASTER FLUFFY’S FAVORITE. 
oung gentlemen eislioe hin’ beat dagulads blalaa‘elier tests 
“ First y entleman stands on his head ag eofa 
touching the walt with his feet. 3 
* Second 











n advances and knocks him over. 

* The two poussette and go down. 

‘ First and second young ladies advance, and hand round. 

‘* Third lady (mother of first young gentleman) appears at the door. 

‘* Grand Gallope and Chasse. 

* Third lady pursues first young gentleman, and brings him back in triumph 
by his ears. 

“ Grand round of little boys.” 


“UNE NUIT DE FETE, 
“As danced at Vauxhall. 

‘ First lady and gentleman enter supper-box. 

‘ Second lady and gentleman advance and join them. 

‘* Waiter advances and retires. 

‘The two couple set to at the cold ham. 

* Round of Punch. 

“ First gentleman poussettes with the waiter, and then retires altogether. 

‘“* Two ladies get alarmed, and dance off. 

‘Second gentleman has to pay. 

‘* Right and left between the waiter and gentleman. 

“Second gentleman performs cavalicr seul in La Pastorale, in Battersea 
fields, forgetting his way home.” 


The following song which we extract from the ‘‘ Cincinnati Message” is from 
the pen of E. P. Horne, the anti bustle candidate for Presidency. His opinions 
unlike the theme of his muse are all intended “ for the public eye,” and require 
no concealment :— ‘ 

The bustles are a vulgar show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The bags of bran, the sacks of tow, 
Are worn to gull the simple beau— 
They’re ali a cheat, by Heaven ! 


Ay ! false the hump on lady’s back, 
As fading hues of even, 

And featherbed, and cotton pack, 

Serve but to stuff out such a slack 
The reat grace, by Heaven! 


Poor fellows! we on shopping day, 
From right to left are driven : 

As waddling by, each lady gay, 

With bouncing bustle crowds the way, 
It is a shame, by Heaven! 

Theatricals in Connecticut.—A trial recently came off at Hartford, Conn., of 
the State vs. Juseph Morris, indicted for exhibiting theatrical entertainments. 
There were two counts in the indictment, the first charging that “the said 
Morris, @ transient person, and other persons unknown, with force and arms at 
Manchester, did exhibit in the sight of sundry persons, certain comedies, farces, 
&c., with a view of gaia,” and charged in the second count that ‘ the aforesaid 
persons, being mountebanks, publicly exhibited divers feats of uncommon dex- 
terity, and did then and there place their hands upon the floor and throw up 
their feet, and did cause certain females to exhibit themselves clad in women’s 
apparel, whirling around swiftly on one foot, with the other extended at right 
sogles and in a horizontal position’’—at which immodesty the State of Con- 
necticut is shucked, and through her attorney informs against the said females 
for having violated the modesty of an acute angle. The defendant, on motion, 
was permitted to plead by attorney, and accordingly entered a plea of guilty to 
the second count, and the attorney entered a nolle prosequi to the first. The 
fine is $60. 

Parodies.—The following rich parodies are from the music machine belong- 
ing to the celebrated *‘ Spoons.” The last of the parodies is enough to draw 
tears from a mummy. 

“QO! young Lochinvar is come out of the West, 
With breeches all torn, and no sign of a vest, 

His hat is most shocking—all tattered his shirt, 

And his face is disguised by long whiskers and dirt.” 





‘* Why does azvre deck the sky ! 
Because ’tis rubbed with indigo : 
Why is red the rose’s dye! 
When I find out I'll jet you know.” 





‘** When !ovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds tov late that men betray, 

She might as well be gay and jolly, 

—as make a d—d fuss about it !”” 


Gentleman George.—Every body knows that George Barrett, of the Theatre, 
has lately opened a Restaurat at St. Louis. On New Year's day he issued the 
following characteristic card :-— 

‘‘In wishing my friends and patrons a Happy New Year, it may not be amiss 
to say something of my late change of character. Having left the stace for 
the Bar, | am now ready to attend to all cases that may be entrusted to my 
care ; my FEES will be moderate, and my attention to my CLIENTS unremitting, 
and though { have not yet completed my study of sacon, I have a new treatise 
On BEEFSTEAKS. 

‘If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.’ 

‘*T have done, however, with ‘ Love a la Mode,’ but for the Beef a la mode, 
I yield to no man in wielding the xyire. I hope my ‘Cure for the Heart- 
ache’ will not prove the * Road to Ruin,’ and may the ‘ Two Friends’ never 
prove ‘ Inconstant’ to the * Poor Gentleman,’ who, in ‘ Raising the Wind,’ has 
‘Secrets Worth Knowing,’ which, the ‘ Deuce is in Him,’ if he'll not convince 
the ‘ Dramatist’ he’s ro * Liar,’ and that it is not ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
and though on his ‘ Last Legs,’ he is determined to * Speed the Plough,’ and 
renounce forever the ‘ School for Scandal,’ with the sincere hope that the * Good 
Natured Man’ will always have ‘Money’ to outdo ‘ London Assurance,’ and 
receive everything in my way ‘ As You Like It.’”’ 


A Chance for Somebody.—The Compiler, published at Richmond, in Louisi- 
ana, in the parish of Madison, has the following paragraph, which some people 
will readily attend to. The Editor says :—* Our town is without a tailor or a 
shoemaker—there is not a pound of nails, a bedcord, plowline, or a candlestick 


for sale in the place. Give us a bid for the Compiler—merchandising would be 
a better business.” 


Truly Horrible-—The Lexington (Ky.) Intelligencer contains the following 
rumor of an occurrence said to have taken place in that city lately in the pub- 
lic streets .— 

“A carriage suddenly stopped, the door was violently thrown open, and the 
voice of a young lady heard imperatively ordering @ young man, her companion, 
to leave the carriage. He remonstrated, and she persisted in her demand. He 
begged, when she summoned two or three bystanders and requested them to 
remove the young man from the carriage. Finding remonstrance or entreaty 
useless, he descended without essistance and walked off. The parties are said 
to occupy high positions in society.” 

The imagination is lost in conjectures as to the probable cause of this out- 


rage. Our chief fear is that the mother of the young man could not have 
known that he was out. 


_ Hard Times.—The * Boston Courier” serves up the character of the times 
in the following manner : | 


‘The times are hard, and everything runs wrong ; 
Commerce and cash are in a shocking plight ; 
Stocks are all down, the money market's tight. 
The sales, good sir, are in an ‘ awful fix.’ 

Tax won't go off, and see how tallow sticks. 
Tobucco, too, a very drug has grown, 
Turk’s Island salt can hardly hold its own. 
Doings in indigo, looks deadly blue. 

Potash and soap are in a precious stew. 

The case is desperate, for rum and rags, 

Aud ‘ pig in poke’ are pork in gunny bags. 
In hides and leather, you can’t save yuur skin, 
You'll get a nipper if you trust in gin. 

Don't think of dabbling now in Russia duck, 
And in molasses you'll get surely stuck. 
The banks won’t discount, in a stingy pet, 
And for your soul you can’t collect a debi. 
There’s nothing active now but dismal duns, 
And no ‘ transactions,’ sir, in buttered buns. 
"Tis past all guessing, what may next befal— 


a The dogs and chancery must take us all!” 
tel lone Pa a a Lawsuit.—The following advertisement appeared in the , 
Particular Notice.— Whereas Mr. Joseph Johnson, Jr., of Nahant, contracted 
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Spirit of the Times. 


Feb. 11. 














with the subscriber to convey him to Linn and back again to Nahant for the 
sam of twenty five cents; but having driven into too close proximity with a 
post, whereby the ~aee shafts were severed from the body, thus obliging me 

supper and lodgings at the Lynn Hotel : This is there- 
fore to notify Mr. Johnson that I shall continue to board at the said Hotel at 
his expense, until he shall provide me a conveyance ¢o Nahant in some conve- 
nient vehicle le to his contract. Asner Hoop. 
January 21, 1843. 


quarters, is “ feeding fat his grudge,”’ and * nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” 
After he shall have gained an inch or two on the rib, and shall weigh from 
thirty to fifty pounds more than he did when he was first taken aboard the wa- 
gon, it will be a question whether Johnson is bound by his contract to carry 
suchaload. If, after all, Hood should be obliged to pay the tavern-bill, he 
will, at least, not be able to say that he never ate or drank for tt. 
Salem (Mass.) Gazette. 
A Witty Tar.—A gallant old Jack tar, on board of a man-of-war, walked up, 
one cold, raw morning, to get his grog. Jack wanted double grog, or two 

ills, and feigned to spill the most of his allowance as it was given him, bat in 
act dropping only a precious drop or two. After hastily swallowing it down as 
though but a spoonful (the officer being a humorsome “ middy,” and Jack well 
knowing how to send a shot to strike him just above mid-ships), ‘‘ there,” he 
cries, looking pitifully at the officer, “ every Jack haso't his Gil/, this morning ; 
for mine took a slip ’twixt cup and lip, and has gone to wash the decks, instead 
of taking a comfortable cabin passage in this ere man of.war’’—pointing to 
his stalwart bosom.—Jack’s wit won him his gill, as it should, which he drank 
more decently than the first, when, after replacing his ‘‘ quid” which he held in 
his hand, about the size of a marlinspike, he went limping off with a gruff 
hem, and half-laugh, cocking his already half cocked eye at the way he ‘‘ come 
the soger” over the ‘* middy.” 

We here notify the Corsairs of the press, that it has taken us a full half-hour 
to make the above—that it is an original shot from our editorial locker ; and 
that that craft chat discharges it as its own metal, will be sure to get a broad- 
side ; and the first officer find himself running up to the yard-arm of the public 
gaze, there to dangle and kick as a pilfering pirate—as one who stole from us, 

‘That which not enriched him, 
But made us’’—not so confounded poor neither. 

Memphis Eagle. 

07> The Boston Post is continually getting up such things as the fol- 
lowing :— 

Frightful Atiempt.—The Boots of one ef the hotels—this species of wit 
originated with that class—who is a sort of Jack-of-all-work, put this to Mr. 
Scoby, a boarder: ‘‘ Why am I like a member of the French Deputies? You 
give itup. Because I’m general Jack,am I not?” (Gen. Jaqueminot.) It is 
needless to add, that Mr. Scoby, who has a nice sense of propriety, went im- 
mediately to the landlord and had the fellow discharged. 

The Fine.—Mrs. Quozzle, who seems to be an acquaintance of the editor of 
the Pennsylvanian, has been saying something on this subject, as will be seen 
by the following from that paper :— 

“General Jackson’s fine!” said Mrs. Quozz!e, as she studied a newspaper 
through her spectacles. ‘To be sure he is—as fine as silk. I’ve knowed that 
for twenty years, and yet these editors and them Congressmen have just found 
it out. To tell us that ‘General Jackson's fine,’ at this time of day! Why 
there never was a finer man any wheres.” 

High Pressure Eloquence.—A late number of the St. Louis Ledger gives 
the following as the substance of a speech recently delivered in the Missouri 
Legislature. It is about ‘‘ forty-horse power,” and we give it precisely as we 
find it :— 

“« Mr. Speaker,—I'm Wolf Jim, from one of the upper counties. I can whip 
the toe-nails off a grizzly bar, and depopulate the wolf diggins of their inhabi- 
tants, just as fast as a skin flint, St. Louis Yankee would wiggle himself into a 
money corporation—therefure, | go hide, har, and eighteen squeals agin this 
invasion of extarnal rights. What, sink the liberties of the whole north-east 
ernmost part of our county, by repudiating the bounty on them varmint’s head 
dresses; and all this that the Governor’s little boy, Bill, may wear roffle shirts, 
and that suck-in shavin’ shop, St. Louis, may keep ber inhabitants chawin’ up 
river corn at acheap price. Why, it’s monstrus! Do you happen to know 
Mr. Charman, that they have got in that thar place a combination? You 
needn't look as if a wild cat had Jit on you, for they have. Fire ingines, steam 
saw mills, patent machines, two hundred lawyers, as many doctors, a shop to 
make more in, with a row of steamboats—all combined io an undissvulved phi- 
lanx to wage an exterminating, never-ending grab-all you-can-git warfare agin 
the rights of the upper counties, and the north-easternmost part of our State, 
not forgetting the unalienable rights of Wolf Hollow, and its staple productions 
in particular. Is this any longer to be tolerated! No, sir! rather let us be 
exiled to the dark gorges of the Rocky Mountains, where corn whiskey is not 
to be found, and where the light of civilization can't penetrate, they are so far 
down ; rather let us submit to become lightnin’ rods to the snow-headed sum 
mits of these bluffs of the Pacific, than be melted like thin cakes of ice, by the 
fire of this aristocratic cooking-stove.”’ 


Increase of Chicago, Ill.—Seven years ago the exports from Chicago were 
$1000; this year they have reached over $850,000, although the prices of the 
same article are at least from 30 to 50 per cent. lower than Jast year. 


‘** How do you do.”--A Fact.—A young Frenchman, only a few days arrived 
in England, was asking an English acquaintance how he should conduct him 
self at table at the first diuner party he was just going to. Among other queries 
he asked, ‘“‘if [ should want some diere?” ‘Oh, ah," replied the Londoner, 
who had some motive for quizzing the Parisian. ‘I am very glad you have 
asked me that question, as it is a peculiarity in English manners. I{ you want 
beer you must turn round to the servant behind, and say, ‘‘ How do you do!” 
‘*Ha; bon, I shall well remember. I love much the biere Anglaise.” And 
now, after the introduction, the profound bows, the shrugs, and the speeches, 
some in English, some in French, and some, ‘half and half,’ but in the un- 
matchably ludicrous French accent, monsiear was comfortably seated at table, 
and having waited about a quarter of an hour as a decent time, during which he 
had seen several helped to beer, but without noticing the form by which they 
obtained it, he thought he might gratify his penchant, and, turning round to the 
servant said in the most insinuating manner, ‘‘ How do you do!’’ The sur- 
prised, but gratified and honored servant answered with a low bow, “ Quite 
well, sir, I’m exceedingly obliged to you.” Beh Seged, King of Ethiopia, did 
not more deceive himself. Another quarter of an hour elapsed, and brought 
no beer. Again he turned round, but this time surprise, remonstrance and sor- 
row were blended in the tone with which he pronounced the spell, ‘*‘ How do 
you dot” The perplexed servant could only make a bow, much lower than 
ou the preceding occasion. It was at last with eyes fiery, and 4 voice tremou- 
lous with indignation, tnat on the “ third time of asking,’ he vociferated * Sar, 
how do youdo?”’ The servant must be pardoned if on this occasion he burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. Terribly sublime, and almost homicidal, 
was the air with which monsieur started up and clenching his fist exclaimed, 11 
a voice sputtering with passion, ‘ You coguin rascal—if you do not do you do 
immediately, I will knock you onthe head !” 

Advertisemenis.—The news columns and editorial columns of the journals 
are all very well in their way; but he who would know something of real life 
must con the advertisements sedulovsly. There we will learn what men want, 
and how they try to trick each other. The following, which has just caught 
our eve in the Times, is a whole history in itself: ‘* A gentleman of indepen- 
dent fortune residing at a flourishing warering-place, is desirous, for the 
sake of employment, to undertake any respectable agency, whereby his time 
may be occupied, aud the interests of both parties promoted.” ‘They must have 
considerable faith in human nature who can iotrust their “ interests ”’ to the 
agency of this volunteer. Here is as broad a caricature of shifisto keep upa 
genteel appearance as ever Smollet or Dickens imagined: ‘‘ Wanted, a boy in 
an attorney’s office, in which (if he could write a tolerable hand) he could have 
a good opportunity of improving bis condition; but in such service he would 
be required to attend to the lamps, clean bouts and knives, and make himself 
generally useful.” A “tolerable hand ” seems to be consider:d a goo! recom- 
mendation for higher and more delicate offices ; for in the next column a ‘* Ro- 
man Catholic lady, about 30 years of age,” wanting a situation as companion 
or housekeeper, intimates that ‘she will be particularly useful as an ananuen- 
sis to a professional man.” Protestantism seems as saleable an article as Catho- 
licism : ‘A young person, a natize of Germany, begs to inform the public that 
she can dress hair in a superior manner ; understands dress making, millinery, 
and the getting up of laces, and is of the Protestant religion.” The peculiar 
tastes evinced by persons in search of employment are sometimes not a little 
curious: “ A geotleman, formerly on half.pay of the army,” applies for em 
ployment ‘‘ as librarian to a mechanic’s institute,” or “ gate keeper to any no 
bleman or gentleman.” ‘‘ A young lady, highly recommended for activity in 
housekeeping,” informs us that she “ would be invaluable in a widower’s 
family.” These, however, are, after all, but the prose of advertising. One 
advertisement will often imply a whole romance; as, for example: “*M. A. J 
Say where I can address a letier to you, and I solemnly promise no one shal! 
molest you; it is respecting business; write immediately.” Or—‘A. B.'s 
communication is gratefully ackaowledged ; it is astounding ; he is earnestly 
requested to grant an interview without delay.” Or—‘ J. L. L.’s communica: 
tion has been received, and the parties it was addressed to would be glad to 
know his ideas of liberality.” There are many people whose “ ideas of libe- 
rality ” one would like to know, as well as J.L.L’s_ It would almost appear 
that gentlemen begin to arrange affairs of honor through the medium of the 





ere will be a nice question for lawyers. Mr. Hood has got into graad ae 
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press: ‘Capt. Eyan is requested to communicate immediately with J TR 
on business of the most urgent importance, by the direction of G. G. D. Fie © 
The Times has long been celebrated for the facilities it affords the tendo, 
hearted to * waft asigh from Indus tothe pole.” Here is a specimen : « Ww, 
does Frederick come no more to St. John’s wood 1” oo 
The following novel escape of General Vandermissen from pri 
sels, when confined for a political offence, is taken from the Rite fond Le 
rs. It bears many points of resemblance to the celebrated rescue from 
finement of General Lavalette, through the agency of his wife. Mrs, Vand 
missen is an English lady, and is the daughter of Admiral Graves na 
It will be recollected that this officer was found guilty of having participated 
in the unsuccessful plot of October, 1841, against the Belgian sastenne 
He had been detained, since his condemnation, in the prison of des Petin ’ 
Carmes at Brussels. ee 
Madame Vandermissen, since the condemnation of her husband, had obtained 
permission to visit him in prison, from ten o’clock in the morning and to remaj 
there until after four in the afternoon. These are the hours within which the 
public are allowed to visit the prison. , 
For some days past the General had made pretence of being attacked with 
colic, and-Madame Vandermissen made this as an excuse for prolonging he 
visits beyond the usual time. Last Sunday the General was in his room with 
his wife and his two sons, when about eight o'clock in the evening, the turnke : 
saw the lady, as they supposed, with her sons, go out, and allowe/ them to x 
without distrust. Soon after, and according tv his instructions, which \o 
ever, he executed but in part, the turnkey opened again the door of ¢ 
and tu assure himself that the General was there, he wished him good 
The General did not reply, but the jailor heard him cough, and that 
him, while it was his duty to have entered and to have seen with his Own eyes 
that the General was indeed there. It may be imagined that the cough eS 
ceeded from Madame Vandermissen, ard that the General had gone with his 
two sons under the disguise of his wife. 

The night passed, and every one in the prison remained in ignorance of the 
General’s escape. In the morning Madame Vandermissen presented herself 
to the turnkey, who said to her, “It seems you have passed the night here -” 
at which she replied, ** Yes, I received permission to do so from the doctor. be- 
cause my husband is ill ;”” the turnkey then opened the door for her. 

The Court of Correctional Police, before whom the matter was subsequently 
brought, acquitted the superintendent and two of the turnkeys, but sentenced 
the third turnkey to six months’ imprisonment ; and as to the wife of Vander- 
missen, whose maiden name is Graves, and her two sons, Adolph and Ernest 
the tribunal declares it to be sufficiently proved, that on the 6th of November, 
they favored, and by active co-operation, the escape of the said Vandermissen . 
that the Legislature of 1840 made no exception in favor of the penal code, but 
in favor of relative ascendants vor descendants, who might conceal the prison- 
ers, their near relatious ; and not those who procured or favored their escapes ; 
wherefore, and seeing that the damages caused in the transaction do not exceed 
25f, the tribunal, making application of article 240 of the penal code, has 
condemned Collection Graves, the wife of Vandermissen, and Adolphe and Er- 
nest Vandermissen, to pay the expenses, and the first two in default, to twenty - 
four hours’ imprisonment. : 


The Wild Woman.—It will perhaps be recollected that about a year and a 
half ago the St. Louis papers gave an account of a woman who had been diss 
covered in the woods near that city, almost naked, and apparently quite wild" 
lt appears that she lived in thie manner until lately, when the severity of the 
winter drove her to human habitation, and there, being much exhausted for want 
of food, and badly frost-bitten, she expired. 

Previous to her death she became quite rational, and gave the following ec- 
count of herself, which we condense from the Ss. Louis Organ. 

She was born in New Jersey, whence, with her parents, she had removed to 
Cincinnati, where they lived until she grew up to womanhood. A young man 
whom her father did not like, paid his addresses to her, and they eloped for St. 
Louis. At Louisville he persuaded her to take lodgings with him as his wife, 
promising her to go with her to a clergyman and get married in the morning — 
He lef: her in the morning to go for a minister, and never returned. All day 
she remained almost distracted with fear fur the safety of her lover, whom she 
could not think had abandoned her, but finally she learned that he had taken a 
boat going down the river inthe morning. The shock to her feelings was so 
great that she fainted in the street. She was taken up by some kindly disposed 
person, who, as soon as she recovered, paid her passage back to Cincinnati. 

Her heart almost failed her as she approached herhome. She could see her 
father’s residence as the boat passed along up the river, and it was her intention 
to go directly home, and throw herself upon the mercy of her father and mo- 
ther, and tell them how she bad been deceived. On approaching the door of 
the dwelling there appeared to be an unusual bustle in the house, on entering it 
she saw her father lying dead on the floor. The old man had heard which way 
she had gone, and took passage on the unfortunate steamboat Moselle, which 
blew up at Cincinnati, and being one of the unfortunate sufferers, the body had 
just been recovered and brought home. As soon as her mother saw her,— 
* There,” said she, *‘ there is your murdered father.” She ran from the house, 
but not before her mother’s curse was upon ber. She says it rang in her ears 
fur many a long day and night, as she wandered through the woods. 

It was then summer, and at times severe hunger would induce her to gonear 
the habitations of the people as she wandered along through the cuuntry, and 
at ove time she slipped in and took the hoe-cake from the tire, while the farmer's 
wife was gone to the spring—at other times she caught the fowls from the 
fence and devoured them raw. How she lived so long she is unable to tell, but 
berries, nuts, fruit, and such game as she has been enabled to catch, has been 
her food, and for two winters she lived in an old deserted cabin on the bank of 
the Missouri. She filled it nearly full of dried leaves in the fall, and would 
creep into them in cold weather. Somebody burnt down the cabin last fall, 
with some little stores of nuts and dried fruit she had laid up for winter, siace 
which time she has been sleeping in a large hollow tree. She says, “ her 
clothing being almost entirely gone, the cold was very severe, and | thought I 
would come to a house and get them to bury me. * * How J have suffered 
no human tongue can tell, but I had made up my mind to die in the wild woods, 
and never again to suffer a human being to speak to me, but my resolution failed, 
and I am indebted to the kindness of this poor family for what little comfort 
they could afford me on my death bed.” . 

This is the substance of the story. It seems almost too highly wrought up 
to be true, but we give it as it comes to us. 


A Melancholy Incident —Any of ovr readers who have lived in the interior 
know how uncivilized aad cowardly the children are, and if they have travelled 
much through the long pine woods, fall of undergrowth, which cover the face 
of Wilcox and the adjoining counties, must have observed the little wonder- 
stricken faces, both white and black, which peeped out from behind the bushes 
at the stranger, aud fled timidly and shrinkingly from him when he mace a de- 
moustration tuwardsthem. Until within a very few years, such things were 
characteristic of the country and noticed by all when business or pleasure le 
them co travel through our State. We mention Wilcox county particularly, # 
these things have been (until very lately) one of the peculiar features of t , 
people, and because the incidents of the following story which has been relate 
to us by a fair friend, occurred within its borders. Some two years ago. 
wealthy planter living not very fer from Sturgis’ landing, lost @ little brig ' 
eyed girl, h's only daughter, and the sole legacy of his dead wife, in ove ° 
those thick tract of woodland which skirt the banks of our beautiful Alabam® 
and hang over the high bluffs, mirroring their majestic lengths in the dark = 
ters, and showering their thick foliage like snow flakes on the rushing and 7 “ 
stream. The little girl was lost abvut night fall, end the distracted father, ' : 
alive to her danger, summoned the entire “ force’’ of the plantation, who sal- 
lied forth with torches, hounds and dogs, to endeavor to track her —s 
through the underwood. After a night’s ineffectual scarch the parties cam 
back, and their place was taken by the neighboring planters, who volunteere 
their aid. Days, weeks, monihs wore on, and sti!l the search was reg 
though unsuccessfully, and at last the poor father was forced to wake vow tomg 
dream of hope, and to mourn his child as dead. Time, that old —_ 
blunted the poignancy of his feelings, and if he thought of ‘his lost dasg' 
it was only as of one who is in Heaven. aie 
About three weeks ago a hunting party, at whose head was the eaenagone 
question, while engaged ina drive through a heavy swamp, came across 4 |I vt 
skeleton, bleached and whitened by the sun and rain, lying at the foot uf an 


he room, 
evening. 
satisfied 


gnarled tree, with its fleshless arms suppo ting its sku'l, and on the woe 2d 
of the right hand shone a glittering ring, which he recognised as one | ew 
self had placed upon his daughter's hand. It was his child! his ery, ~ re 
his long lost child, who had wandered far from the house, aad [rigateue a 
noise of the horns and the baying of the dogs, had fled, ignorant of tem 


to the thick recess of the hammock, and there, with the bright wil . 
springing up from the dark grass, and the magnolias, and laurel, -—, on 
shedding their perfume and their foliage aruund, with the sweet bir ps os 
merrily, and the bright sua shining so gloriously, the cbild lay dowa ped 
there, in those grand old wuods, did her gentle and sinless spirit reid 
calmly take its fight, and up borne by those creatures of shadow wh - i 
told people these everglades, chaunting sweet suunds, like the _ : be s 
tone of a zephyr, did this pure and simple wanderer tae a core ee. 
find one in eternity. ve Mor 

A Deer Rescued from two Wolves. —Oa Tharsday last, Mr. ne — gone 
up the Penobscot River with a load of hay, when a deer ra” out 0 eng 
onto the smooth ice, pursued by two fierce wolves. On pores ites 
could make no headway, on accouat of his constant slipping; * 
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The Spirit of the Tunes. 








seized his hind quarters, tearing off the hair, and then seizing the 

ior) devouring it. The deer struggled in vain to escape, and rent the air 
ie-h ad bleat. Mr. Mick jumped from his load, pulled off his boots 
gih it ht not alip on the ice, seized his hatchet, and hastened to the scene 


i As he approached. the wolves growled their dissatisfaction, bat left 
{a 


pe Prostrate. The deer was slain, dressed, suspended to the load, and the 


~~ started for the lumbermg camp. The late rains have caused so much of 
:o the snow that the wolves generally and—they are quite numerous— 


ae ran easy prey; and in this way agreat many are destroyed in our 
fod the dea 1B tee? 6 Bangor Maine Whig. 


jorest. +5 ; : 
Queen Christina.—“ It would appear,”’ says the France, “ from information 


ved from a good source, that Queen Christina has regularly kept, since her 
vel ia Spain, a journal, in which she has marked down each day the prin- 
events of her polisical life. It appears also that Espartero, a short time 
.. applied for certain papers concerning the guardianship and civil list of 

- en Isabella, which Queen Christina had brought with herto France. Es- 
«ero demanded them as being of a nature to be placed in the archives of 
y.drid. The ex Regent replied, that she should keep thuse documents, and 
on the majority of her daughter, whose legal guardian she considered 
“wolf to be, they should be placed before Isabella. 


Infamous Scheme.—We copy the following from the columns of a Parisian 
_emporaty, Le Droit, and though the story be somewhat extraordinary, what 
“on acquainted with what is passing in the world would venture to deny that 
_pability is in favor of its tratht!—* As a patrol of tae National Guard was 
sing near the Chateau d’Eao, about midnight on the 8ch instant, a young 
yale, with her dress in disorder, and terror depicted in her countenance, 
ow herself among the soldiers,.demanding, in English, help and protectiun, 
re commandant, to whom the language was familiar, interrogated the young 
nan, Dut her agitation was so great, that for sometime nothing could be ob- 
_oed from her but broken and unconnected sentences. However, she was re- 

ved to the guard house, where, after restoratives were administered, she 

,sevabled to give the following recital, which was thus interpreted by the 
»mandant, Mr. R , one of our most distinguished architects. She 
od she was a native of London, where her father had lately died, leaving her 
stitute, as she had previously lost her mother. She had therefore resolved 
wrung her education to account, and inserted an advertisement in several 
wpers, Offering her services as governess or companivn On the following 
.y she was waited on by a Frenchman, who engaged her to go to Paris, io be 
ecompanion Of a lady of high rank who was particularly partial to the litera- 
ve and language of Englanu. The proposal was joyfully accepted, and on 
gir arrival in Paris her guide took her to a very nobly furnished mansion, 
were she was received with the kirdest attentions. Being excessively fa- 
sued, she requested to be allowed to retire early, and she was shown to a very 

oofortable apartment. She had not slept much more than an hour when she 
ns awoke by sounds which appeared to her as incompatible with the quiet of 
_gentleman’s residence. ‘The riot increasing, she became frightened, and has- 
lressing herself, proceeded in the direction from whence the noise proceed- 
Through a door partially open, she witnessed a company of well dressed 
sons of both sexes engaged in a scene of riotous debauchery which too well 
plained the nature of the establishment she had been taken to. She was for- 
aie enough to make her escape from the house unperceived, and was run- 

g distractedly, she knew not whither, when she met the patrol. When 
xen before the commissary of police, the young lady told the same story, but 
n ignorance of the locality has not deen enabled to poiat out the house from 
sence she escaped, though enquiries to that end are still going on. At least, 
swcident confirms the before suspected existence of a band of agents of 

ietuchery, stationed by infamuus speculators in the principal cities of Europe. 
The police are busily occupied with the affair.” 


Vonderful Escape.—The Cleveland Herald gives an account of a dealer in 
ons who called at the Willoughby College and offered some hemlock gum 
1 sale to a party of students. They declined buying, but directed the un- 
sispectiag pedlar to a room in the third story, but on entering the room the 
glaring eyes of our horror-stricken pedlar beheld naught but dead men and 
geal mew'sbones. Here were also beings in human shape, with shirt sleeves 
pturned, cutting and carving the dead bodies aforesaid! In sepulchral tones 
ine terrified gum seller was thus interrogated—** Have you a subject to sell?” 
Not knowing the specific definition of the word “ subject’’ when asked in 
such a place and by such persons, our pedlar stammered out, ‘ Yes, sir, I have 
pemluck gum to sell.” With sterner voice and upl:fted knife, he was again 
iilerrogated—** Have you a dead bodv to sell?” The pediar replied, ** Oh! 
sir.” ** Then we will make a subject of you—off with your boots!” re- 
ced the dissectors of humanity. The pedlar, believing that upon his in. 
sanlaneous efforts were suspended life and death, made a desperate rush for 
thedoor. It was fast. Seeing an open window, which had been opened to 
ientilate this charnal room, he made for that. The students alarmed at this 
wexpected turn of events, attempted to “head him.” The pedlar, regarding 
aot pursuit, made the desperate leap from the window of the third story 
ae coliege ! 
But the pedlar is not dead, although the ground was frozen, and the elevation 
ficient, we should think, to have broken every bone in his body. No bones 
vere broken, we were told, still he was badly bruised. A liberal subscription 
vs raised by the students, and he has been kindly cared for, so after all the 
Jar took his ‘* hemlock gum to a good market,” anc can prove the efficacy 
‘such ** plasters” upon his own person. ‘Che students don’t want any more 
gum” this quarter. 
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A Russian Mother —The maintenance of military fidelity and discipline 
ems to the present Emperor of Russia an object for which all human ties may 
i! be sacrificed. In March, 1837, a woman named Maria Nikoforocona, the 
‘dow of a peasant, received a letter from her son Novix, a soldier in the sta- 

vary battalion of Tambow. In this letter the son stated the barbarous treat- 
vot which he and others endured at the hands of the regimental officers, had 

‘ven him to the resolution of deserting from a service into which he had been 


_ uced at the first, and that, in a few days after the date of his communication, 


‘hoped to see and embrace bis mother. ‘The first thing cone by tke mother 
‘receipt of this letter was to carry it to the governor of the province, who, 
“\onished at the unnatural character of the action, sent the woman away with- 
t taking any notice of her disclosure. Some days later, the deserter arrived 
“ the dwelling of his mother, who received him with open arms, and loaded 
“Owith caresses. But she took an opportunity immediately afterwards to go 

‘ne police officers, to whom she celivered up the child to whom she had 
“Yen birth, and whom she had nursed at her breast. Compelled by his duty, 
governor addressed a detailed report of the case to the emperor. Nicholas 
‘wed the matter differently from the governor. The autocrat isswed an ukase, 


‘creeing a silver medal to Maria Nikoforocona, with these words engraven on 


“Devotion to the Throne.” This medal was to be suspended from her neck 
‘ye ribbon of the Order of St. Ann, and the woman was further secured, for 
“elest of her life, against the chances of want. It was moreover decreed that 
‘ecireumstances of the case should be published in all the journals of the em- 
bire,that its subjects might intimate this example of fidelity and devotion to the 
+ Tone, 

the young soldier, in accordance with the military regulations of Rus- 
“was subjected to the knout, and died under the blows. The unnatural 
““ent wears the decoration assigned to her, with as much pride as if she had 
"00 t by the most virtuous action. 


Tom Hood —Instead of his usual *‘ Annual,’’ Hood comes out this year with 
‘ Comie Alamanac, illustrated by Cruikshank. The two have made, accord- 
‘go English notion, the wittiest almanack the world eversaw. The illustra- 
“sare said to be the chef d’auvres of the great caricaturist, while we judge 
‘om the few extracts we have seen that Hood is as felicitous as usual. 
Among Cruikshank’s plates 1s a ‘* submarine steamer,” in the shape of a great 
“8, pursuing its way among the “‘ natives ” o! the great deep, with a furnace 
“Pe occupying the place of the dorsal fin, and a dazzling stream of light pro- 
“*eding from its eyes. Hood illustrates the picture by what he calls a “ Letter 
“wf @ passenger,” from which the following is an extract :— 
_" We have had a very delightful voyage, but we met on our way with some 
‘“) odd fish, who stared rather rudely in at our cabin windows, and a party of 
mr looked exceedingly black as we passed very near to them. The mer- 
““s were muck alarmed at first, but soon became reconcied to our appear- 
“¢, and when we talked of weighirg our anchor, they, with much simplicity, 
‘red us the use of their scales. 
the hehe ran of our vessel has caused a considerable sensation among 
mate's taats of the ocean, but we have followed the plan of the early emi- 
path strange parts, and endeavored to propitiate the various fish by trifling 
win . We threw a box of anti-bilious pills toa large party of cockles, and 
rile sen ed overboard a quantity of false collars to a group of salmon, whose 
shelle — sadly out of condition. We also distributed copies of Crabbe and 
veaeel te as many of the crustacevus fish as approached near enough to our 
of bag nee us to do so; while to a dog fish we presented a fine specimen 
down with ich he did hot appear very much to relish. We met on our way 
Lets, One of the white sharks, which are known to be the terror of mati- 
twfal tenon Gd stared at us with both eyes, and, while we maintained an 
iu the most a the shark seemed to respond to ocr muteness, by holding its jaw 
sented g on rmivg manner; the extended cavity of its frightful mouth pre- 
tight be « frog ne exhibition, and it seemed as if, like other exhibitions, it 
eaped hens baaee to four,’ and then it would have been ten to one if we had 
ing drawn into it. The tremendous teeth seemed clearly to 


which, through about six pounds of flesh had been torn from it, was’ 





indicate that there would be ‘no admittance except_on business,’ ani we at 
length shoved off from sheer timidity.” ‘ : a 


A paragraph recently appeared in The London Chronicle, headed “ High- 
way Robbery,” and which stated that a gentleman, who gave his name in 


private to the magistrate at Clerkenwell police court, had complained of his 
having been pursued by persons who attempted to rob him in a public thorough 

fare. As this statement, if unexplained, might convey to our country readevs 
a strange idea of the security of the London streets, we think it right to say 
that the inquiries of the police show that the gentleman so complaining is a 
Mr. Scarry, who styles himself “* The Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount Miltoa, &c. 
&c.” It appears that a crowd of boys and children had been attracted by 
some peculiarity about this gentleman, and that an iron shutter-bar, which he 
had taken up from a chandler’s shop, was furced from him by the party to whom 
it belonged. This incident is magnified, with all possible gravity, into a high- 
way robbery, and, doubtless, inferences were drawn from it as to the inefli- 
ciency of the metropolitan police and the insecurity of life and property com- 
mitted to their charge. 


St. Petersburg and Moscow. —The report for 1841 of the Foundling Hos- 
pitals of St. Petersburg and Moscow, which has just been published, furnishes 
a frightful picture of the mortality to which the tmmates of those magnificent 
establishments are subject. At the end of 1840, the children under the care 
of the two great houses were in number 47,811. In the year 1841, the chil- 
dren deposited with the institution amounted to 46,572 and the number of 
deaths was no less than 10,155! During the same year 6,749 of the chil- 
dren were either returned to their parents, or dismissed from the institution. 
Among the latter were 75 who were sent to study at one or other of the 
universities ; 14 were placed in the schools of medicine, 88 in the schools for 
land surveying, nearly 500 were sent to the several imperial factories, and 
1,068 were apprenticed to different trades. 

Rumoured Retirement of M. Berryer.—We find the following in the Muni- 
teur Parisien :—** A rumour has been current in the Palais de Justice, that an 
advocate of eminence at the bar, and equally illustrious as deputy, is on the 
eve of renouncing the world and dedicating himself to God. He is to enter, 
it is added, into the order of the Dominicans. This report is not much 
credited.”"—Our Paris correspondent positively contradicts this report. M. 
Berryer had been plunged into the deepest affliction since the sudden death of 
his lamented wife, to whom he had been unired at a very early age; but the 
distinguished orator was still resolved to pursue his political career in defence 
ofa banished family, trom whom he can only receive sympathetic marks of at- 
tention for his loyalty to misfortune in the midst of tempting offers. 


SINGING FOR THE MILLION. 

’T will be a most harmonious state of things 
When every one, instead of speaking, sings. 
A dun will give a musical rat tat, 

And at his charges should the debtor carp, 
The latter in refusing will be flat, 

The former in demanding will be sharp. 
The lawyer, though with music in his breast, 

May leave his client to a prison’s fate, 
Where he may find, at least, a few bars’ rest, 

Unless he pays his bill in time, six eight. 
Music already many comprehend, 

To them its terms are practically known : 
Andante, when they act to serve a friend ; 

Allegro, when the profit is their own. 
The singing for the million must, indeed, 

Be in accordance with the Chartist’s choice ; 
For if the proposition should succeed, 

Allin the country then would have a voice. 

Comic Album. 


New Year's Eve.—There is plenty ofdancing going on. Glee-wine—a sort 
of negus, and punch, are brought in after supper; and just before 12 o’clock 
every one is on the watch to win the New Year from the others—that is, to an- 
nounce the New Year first. Accordingly, the instant the city bell is heard to 
commence tolling, ‘* Prosst Neu Jahr!’ starts from every one’s lips ; and hap- 
py is he who is acknowledged to have made the exclamation first, and to have 
won from all the others the New Year. In every house at that moment, all 
over the country, is shouted ‘‘ Prosst Neu Jahr!’ prosst being no German 
word, but a construction of the Latin prosit. On one occasion, having retired 
to rest, our servants assembled at our room door, and woke us, in order to cry 
‘*Prosst Neu Jahr!” On the following morning every one that meets you 
salutes you with the same exclamation. With the glee-wine are brought in, 
on a waiter, the New Year wishes of the family and its friends. ‘These are 
written in verse, genera!ly on very ornamented gilt note-paper, and sealed up. 
When the “‘ Prosst Neu Jahr ’’ has passed, and all have drunk to one another a 
happy new year, with a general aden of glasses, these are opened and read. 
For the most part they are without signatures, and occasion much guessing 
and joking. Under cover of these anonymous epistles, good hints and advice 
are often administered by parents and friends. Numbers of people who never 
on any other occasion write a verse, now try their hands at one; and those 
who do not find themselves sufficiently inspired, present those ornamental 
cards of which I have spoken under Christmas, and which have all kinds of 
wishes, to suit all kinds of tastes and circumstances. These are to be purchased 
of all qualities and prices, and those sent by friends and lovers generally appear 
on New Year's Day, and are signed or not, as suits the purpose of the sender. 
—Howitt's Life of Germany. 


CuronoLocy ror 1842.—Jan. 3.—The Queen opened Parliament in person 
with a speech from the throne, showing her readiness at all times to put in 
her spoke for the common wheel —March 16. The day fixed for the earth- 
quake that was to have broken London into little bits. It, however, broke 
nothing but its appointment.—April 4. The House of Commons resolved it- 
self into a committee of ways and means, when Sir R. Peel’s ways of getting 
means were much objected to.—18. Discussions in the House of Lords on the 
new Corn-bill, when the Duke of Buckingham plainly intimated that the Pre- 
mier deserved to be turned out, for having turned others in.—May 21. Prince 
Albert sat for six hours as judge in the Stannaries Court, and performed the 
judicial office so well that two things were tried at once—the cause before him, 
and his own patience.—In the course of this month the Whigs charged the 
Tories with the greatest “assurance,” in having taken up the former's ‘ po- 
licy.”"—June 18. The Queen made her first trip by railway, and the Court 
expected to adopt the fashion of trains.—July 13.—Mr. Hume censured the 
locality and the expense of the new House of Parliament, objecting to the site 
of the building and the sight of money required for completing it.—Aug. 5. 
Prince Albert shot 96 rabbits in the royal preserves. The animals, anxious for 
the honour of seeing the Prince, fell the unhappy victims of a too fatal curi- 
osity.—25. Trial of the vagabond Bean, who was found to be one of a very 
inferior kidney.—Sept. 1. The Queen landed at Edinburgh—the tide having 
risen before the Provost was out of bed.—2. A return presented to Parlia- 
ment of the condition of the inmates of Greenwich Hospital, when it was found 
that there were thirty-six pensioners who had only the right leg left.—21. A 
calculation made that the shelves of the King’s library at Paris extend to twenty 
miles—a proof to what extraordinary lengths some writers will go.—Oct. 10. 
News arrived of Akhbar Khan being prepared to treat ; but from such a Khan 
nothing can be expected but half-and-half measures.—Cruickshank’s Comic 
Almanack for 1843. 

Guildhall.—A Christmas Treat.—A little middle-aged woman, who was re- 
spectably dressed, and stated her name to be Tay, was introduced to Sir 
Chapman Marshall under the following circumstances by City policeman 290, 
her approach to the justice-room having been previously announced by a suc- 
cession of piercing screams, such as are usually heard from the heroine be- 
hind the scenes in that species of melodrama which is the staple of suburban 
theatricals. ; 

The policeman stated that ashe was walking by Finsbury-square, about a 
quarter of an hour before, he perceived a large mob before him, and in the 
mist of it the prisoner, who was affording them the same musical treat as 
his worship had heard her rehearse while she wes in the waiting-room. She 
was also crying most bitterly, and, on inquiry into the matter, he heard from 
the by-standers that she had been bidding them all good-bye before she took a 
leap from Blackfriars-bridge to escape from her enemies. Not being able to 
make anything of her, he thought it best to bring her at once to the justice- 
room for the alderman’s directions. 

Sir C. Marshall: Well, madam? 

Prisoner: Madam me no madams ; I’m a spinster, sir. 

Well, then, miss, what is all this about? 

I should not have equalled out here, but I thought that they were taking me 
to the workhouse. And what haveI done? It’s no crime, I suppose, to take 
a sharp walk, or have a hearty cry in Finsbury square. 

We ouly wish to protect you. The officer shal! see you safe home. 

Yes, he told me he was taking me home before, and he took me to a worse 
house than this of yours. Besides, I’m on my way to Camberwell, and | 
can’t command my feelings. 1 must cry. 

But not in the public streets. . 
Say you sot Pray where’s the harm of one woman crying - Woe's me 
in the street any more than another women crying ‘ Fresh mackerel,”’ even 
supposing the mackerel were fresh, which is not half so likely to be true. 

But I’m told you were going to jump off Blackfriars bridge’ 
Then you were told a lie, and that’s plump. 











Ly 

But not very genteel. 

Quite genteel—genteel in the best senge of the word, if the best mark of 
geatility is speaking the truth. 

There was such an odd mixture of sharpness ard wildness about Miss Tay 
that it was difficult to tell to what class of madcaps she belonged. While Sir 
C. Marshall and Mr. Payne were apparently discussing this poiut sbe buret 
out into a solemn adjuration, which she wound up by a serio-comic perora- 
tion, thus :— 

‘{ warn you at your peril to strain the law to lay hold of me. I warn you 
as @ women who knows more of the Jaw than any other woman ia England, 
and who therefore knows that she hes done nothing tangible by the law. 
There is no law against crying in the street ; for, if there is, why does not 
the strong hand of the law siop the mvaths of the vagabonds who continually 
annoy me by crying, as they pass under my window, ‘ Bloaters,”' Cat’s-meat,’ 
‘ Sprats,’ and a hundred other nuisances to ears like mine; to say nothing of 
one wretch !n particular, whose horrid ery of * Turf, ho !’ I can compare to no- 
thing else but the braying of a Jackass ?”’ 

The audience applauded by a titter, which Miss Tay acknowledged with 
much apparent selt-satisfaction. Sir C. Marshall, however, did not choose to 
incur the responsibility of setting ber at liberty until her friends came forward 
to take charge of her, and she was therefore temporarily consigned te the 
Compter. 

Jenny dang the Weaver.—A farmer, oa returning from Ayr Cattle Market 
on Tuesday, wiih a quey be had failed to sell, was roundly rated by his wife 
for not ‘letting the rust go.’ ‘Dai! market!’ said Jenny, +I wad hae taen 
ony siller ava afore | wad hae brought her hame to eat her head of!” It was 
in vain that John protested he never was offered money, and complained that 
dull trade and Peel's Tariff had ruined the country; telling his ‘ weaker vessel’ 
to be calm, ‘ for she didna understaun the business.’ ‘it may be sae,’ quoth 
Janet, ‘but I ken this, that if I was as near Peel as I'm never likely to be, wi’ 
this beetle, (flourishing that useful implement,) I would tak the quey’s price 
out o’ his hide! and that to the tune o’ Here Jenny's tirade sustained 
a sudden check, from not being able to turn her tongue about the name of the 
tune she porposed flogging the Premier by ; when John, recollecting Sir Ro- 
bert’s descent, smartly helped her out by —— ‘to the tune o’ ‘ Jenny dang 
the Weaver,’ I imagine !""—Ayr Advertiser. 

Directions for Anglers.—The fishing books tell us that chubb is to be found 
near Teddington-locks ; but the best spot to find Chubb is near his own de- 
tector locks in St. Paul’s Chuarchvard, which must be taken as they come, no 
picking being allowed. A good perch may sometimes be secured on a lamp or 
tree in the park during reviews and processions ; and a pike will soon reward the 
sportsman at any of the principal outlets from London. You may be sure of 
flounders if you attempt to cross Battersea-marsh in the dark. A species of 
shark, known as the income-tax collector, is caught, like barbel, with a ledger. 
Whitebait are taken eagerly during the summer months with brown bread and 
butter ; and every kind of fly may be found returning from country tea-parties, 
where the caddi(e)s will prove an attractive bait.— Punch’s Almanac. 


Ispahan.—The eyes of the villagers were greeted by a view of the tall mi- 
narets, the shining domes, and gilded pinnacles of Ispahan, raising high in the 
dusty air, above the dull sea of gardens and orchards with which they are sur- 
rounded. But evening had already fallen ere the humble train of deputies, 
having threaded their way among numberless enclosures, jostled by large ca- 
valcades which moved on with imposing state, or almost overrun by the gay 
gallants who spurred their splendidly caparisoned chargers hither and thither, 
covered with the dust raised by caravans and trains of loaded mules, camels 

and other beasts of burden, and lost among the gradually thickening crowd, 
which filled every avenue to this immense capital, at length entered the Der 
Tokchee, and passing unquestioned amidst the living stream, were sucked with 
it into the channel of one of those seemingly interminable bazaars, that tra- 
verse the city from side to side, filled with the concentrated riches, and, as it 
seemed, with half the congregated multitudes of the east. It was, in fact, the 
hour when the mass of that dense population, which still in these days filled 

this enormous metropolis, having quitted the labours and occupations for the 
day, went forth to make their purchases for the night’s meal and early morning 
wants, or to seek for amusements in the variety of objects abroad; and the 
lights which glittered in abundance from the booths and shops of the bazaars, 
gave to view a crowded and most motley assemblage, to which the dust and 
dimness of the atmosphere lent a mystery yet more imposing. ‘The caps, tur- 
bans, helmets, scarfs, shawls, cloaks, coats, and splendid Borounies of the rich, 
the noble, and the military, shone or glanced in al! variety of colours, intermin- 
gled with the sober costume of the Moollahs, or the dull grey felt of the pea- 
santry. Charger and yaboo mingled together. The Arab, the Toorkoman, 
and Koordish steeds of the courtly cavaliers jostled with the mules and asses of 
the Cherwadars and peasantry, or shied and kicked at the loug-necked camels, 
which, laden with the produce of many lands, came crowding in from Khorassan, 
from Yezd, or from Kerman.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Influence of the Will on the Body.—If the patient be unable, by an effort of 
the will, to “* pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow,” when the disorder of 
the intellect has attained to an advanced stage, he has certainly the power, in 
the incipient state of insanity, of destroying, by a persevering effort of his own 
mind, those false impressions, which, if allowed to exist, ultimately produce 
confirmed mental derangement. Persons predisposed to insanity should en- 
deavor to crush the first appearance of a departure irom a healthy train of 
thought. Those who are disposed to take a gloomy view of their mental 
or physical condition should endeavour to encourage a cheerful state of mind. 
This may prove difficult at the commencement, but by a constant, continued, 
and persevering effort of the will, all difficulties will be surmounted.—F. 
Winslow's ** Health of Body and Mind.” 


National Hatred.—The time is not very remote when the English and French 

reciprocally thought it their interest to prevent the growth and prosperity of 

each other, aud the long war between them strengthened that feeling ; and so 

it was also for a considerable period between England and America. But con- 

tinued peace, and increasing commerce, has convinced the more intelligent in 

all countries, that every addition to the wealth and happiness of any single 

country is indirectly beneficial to every other. England is more useful to 

France, and France to England, now, by commercial interchanges, than they 

ever were before ; and the most trifling and temporary interruption to the pros— 
perity of either of these countries is sensibly felt as an injury to the other; 

whilst between America and England the connexion is now so close and so 

strong, that it is as impossible for the one to be depressed and embarrassed, 

without the other partaking of the suffering, as for any one limb of the human 

body to be afflicted with wounds or disease without the whole body being 

afflicted by the calamity. —Buckingham’s America. 

On the Use of the Stethoscope.—Sound is transmitted with great rapidity 

and clearness along wood. Ifa solid piece of wood, of considerable length, 

be scratched with a pin at one end, the sound may be heard by applying the 

earatthe other. On this principie a most valuable instrument, termed the 

stethoscope, has been invented for the purpose of detecting diseases of the lungs 

and heart. In ahealthy state of these organs certain sounds are produced, and 

can easily be detected, by applying the ear to the chest, by the passage of the 

blood through the cavities of the heart, and of air through the air cells of the 

lungs. When the action of the heart or lungs becomes impaired by disease, 

these sounds become altered, and it is by detecting these unhealthy sounds 

that the skilful physician is able to discover the encroachments of organic dis- 

ease, and thus, by a timely administration of remedies, stop the progress of af- 

fection that might otherwise speedily extinguish life —F. Winslow’s “ Health 

of Body and Mind.” 

Building Castles in the Air Pernicious to the Health of the Mind.—The ha- 

bit of what in common parlance is termed ‘ building castles in the air,” hasa 

most pernicious influence upon the health of the mind. There is a legitimate 

exercise of the imaginative faculty which is advantageous tothe understand- 

ing, and to this no reasonable objection can be urged ; but when the fancy is 

allowed ‘‘ to body forth the forms of things unknown,” without being under 
proper discipline, much evil will result. Individuals endowed with an un- 
healthy expansion of the imagination, create a world within themselves, in 
which the mind revels until all consciousness of the reality which surrounds 
them is lost. The disposition to reverie is very pernicious to intellectual 
health. Many habituate themselves to dream with their eyes open without the 
senses being literally shut ; they appear to be insensible to the impressions of 
objects external to themselves. This condition of mind borders closely upon 
the confines of insanity. Ifthe imagination be thus permitted to obtain so 
predominant an influence over the other faculties of the mind, some particular 
notion will fix itself upon the fancy; ail other intellectual gratifications will 

be rejected : the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to the favour- 
ite conceptions, and feasts on the luscious falsehood whenever she is offended 
by the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed ; she 
grows first imperious, and in time despotic ; then fictions begin to operate as 
realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of rap- 
ture or anguish.— F. Winslow's ** Health of Body and Mind.” 

Christmas Amusement.—At the British Museum the visitors on Monday, 
the 36th, amounted to nearly 30,000, being twice the number of the corres. 
ponding day at last Christmas. The amusements of growing intelligence 
have displaced those of gross sensuality, 

A New Orleans Lawyer Puzzled.—Lawyers do sometimes make mistakes, 
and, what is quite as singular, sodoes the law —There is a lawyer in New 
Orleans who once madea mistake, and a very droll one it was. On a certain 
occasion he became casually acquainted with a gentleman of singularly nice 
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ropriety of deportment, who cultivated most successfully a mammoth phreno- 
fogiest developement of self-esteem. This gentleman was, perhaps, one of 
the finest specimens absolute, unmistakable, unapproachable, transcendental, 
magnificent and imperturbable self satisfaction that ever condescended to bless 
with his presence this mundane sphere. There are many varieties of mania 
among men, and it may be possible for a man to fancy himself the neck of 
Gibraltar or an Egyptian pyramid. If such an idiosyncrasy can exist, the in- 
dividual of whom we speak was a sublimated sample of something of the kind. 
Noli me tangere (keep your distance) was written in staring capitals upon his 
forehead, and “touch me not” was placed, with variations, in every line of his 
very classical phizog. , 
Well, this gentleman, on some odd occasion, met with a promiscuous intro- 
duction to our New Orleans lawyer, and an acquaintance of about three minutes 
was formed, ending in a cordial farewell, the interview having been precisely 
long enough to make each party wish never to see the other again. So they 
shook hands warmly at parting and hoped to see each other often. 
Our man of law had a somewhat extensive practice in the Criminal Court, 
and many sojourners within the stone walls of Baton Rouge remember well the 
eloquent manner in which he thundered forth their purity and innocence at the 
bar. Some weeks after the introduction last named, the lawyer ani his digni- 
fied new acquaintance met again, the latter fuliy recognising our practitioner 
in criminal cases, while he in turn only remembered enough of the person be- 
fore him to confound the face immediately with that of a notorious burglar sent 
some three years since to Baton Rouge. 
Hallo! how are you now?” was the blunt address of the lawyer to the 
stately — now astounded personage before mentioned. ‘‘ Why when did you 
et out 1” 

ee Get out, sir?” was the reply, delivered in tones of bland and dignified in- 
uiry. 

. “To be sure; I’m glad to find it’s all ever, when did you get out ?” ; 

Our “party of the second part” bad some days before been confined with 
sickness, and concluding the old question must refer to this fact he very inno- 
j cently told the lawyer that he had “ been vut five days.” 

“Ah! Well, how did you stand it ?” 
i “Um, well, sir, I believe I stood it about as well as could be expected.” 

That’s right—you look well. Is the other chap out too?” 

Biz 1” 

‘ But he got five years, I think, didn’t he?” 

‘‘ Five years?” 

‘‘ Yes, I remember he did, and you had only three. 
you hard?” 

‘* Work me !—the prescriptions were of a mild nature, sir, that were ordered 
in my case” 

Prescriptions.” 

** Ves, sir.” 

‘* Prescriptions ?” 

‘* Prescriptions, sir.” 

: ‘“* Why, what do you mean ?”’ 

“What do you mean, sir? I don’t understard you at all!’ exclaimed our 
‘card and calendar of what a gentleman should be,” in a rather haughty and 
indignant manner. é 

‘*O, come, my covey! don’t try that on with me,” said the lawyer, putting 
his thumb to his nose, ‘don’t J know you?” 

Sir, I don’t think you do know me,” was the answer to this, spoken in tones 
of decided passion. ** Who am I, sir *” 

“Who are you! Why, you’re a d—d ungrateful scoundrel that I de- 
fended in the Criminal Court for burglary, three years ago; and I got your 
sentence to Baton Rouge set down at three years when you richly deserved 
ten.” 

‘‘ Sir Oracle” was utterly speechless, and stared at the lawyer as if his gaze 
was set upon a new Gorgon, till at length he turned abruptly upon his heel and 
moved off as if Miller’s millenium was at his heels. 

‘‘ What was your confab with that big bug, lawyer!” said an acquaintance 
stepping up. 

* Big bug! why, who is he?” 

“ Rich as Croesus, lawyer; his name is ——, a connection of several! of our 
first families here.” 

: Whee-whooh ! Our New Orleans lawyer says that was the only misteke 
he ever made; and the first time in his life that he was ever puzzled. 
Picayune. 

Negotiable Promise of Marriage.—The New York Express publishes the 
following account of a business transaction said to have occurred in Kilkenny, 
Ireland :— 

A tailor who was married to a very sickly woman, grew enamored of a 
young girl who lived in the neighborhood, and, on certain conditions, he agreed 
to give her a promise in writing, to marry her immediately on the demise of 
his rib—in consequence of which, Mr. Snip passed her the following note of 
hand : “In two cays after the demise of my present wife, [ promise to marry 
Mary Moran, or order, value received, under the penalty of fifty pounds ster- 
ling. —Given under my hand, this sixteenth day of May, etc., Jeremiah Sulli- 
van.” Shortly after Mary received the abore note, she died, leaving it endorsed 
to a female friend, who also chanced to take a fever and die before the tailor’s 
wife ; however, on her death bed, she also endorsed this note, and gave it to a 
cousin, whom he absolutely married, agreeably to endorsement, in two days 
after the death of his wife; and it is said that the tailor and his wife are now 
living happily in thecity of Kilkenny. 
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: ‘One Glass More.”—On Wednesday se’nnight a jolly tar, belonging to 
the Confiance steamer, at present in Plymouth harbor, being desirous of taking 
unto himself a “better half,” proceeded with his affianced fair one, to the 
: parish church of Anthony,where, by appointment, he was met by the officiating 
minister and other personages necessary to the efficient observance of the mar- 
riege code. When the rev. minister, arrived at that part of the question, 
‘* Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife?’’ Jack, with the greatest 
naivele, and to the evident disappointment of the lady who was so deeply inte- 
rested in the response, replied, ‘ Not till I’ve had another glass!” This 
ludicrous answer excited the risibility of those who were lookers un; but, de- 
spite the lady’s entreaties and the importunities of the matval friends, Jack 
could not be brought to * screw his courage” to the point, and the parties were 
dismissed, in order that the ‘one glass more” might bring the truant to his 
senses. West Briton. 


4 Frightful Snake Story.—The following incident was related to us the 
other day, by one whose veracity is unquestioned, and who was an eye witness 
of the fact. It is more appalling than any we recollect to have ever read in 
the history of these reptiles. 

Some time last summer, the inhabitants of Manchester, Mississippi, gave a 
barbecue, which was attended by most of the fashion and beauty of the town 

and surrounding country. It happened that among the guests there wasa 
young lady, Miss M., recently from one of the Eastern cities, who was on a 
visit to her relations in the neighbourhood of the town. Miss M. was a gay 
and extremely fashionable young lady, and withal possessed an uncommon 
share of spirit and courage, except in the matter of snakes—and of these she 
had so great a dread that she scarcely dared to walk any where except in the 
most frequented places, for fear of encountering them. Every effort was 
used, but without avail, to rid her of her childish fears—they haunted her con- 
tinually, until at last it became the settled conviction of her mind, that she was 
destined to fall a victim to the fangs of a rattlesnake. The sequel will show 
how soon her terrible presentiment was fulfilled. 
_ Towards the close of the day, while scores of fairy feet were keeping time 
in the dance to the music, and the whole company were in the full tide of en. 
joyment, a scream was heard from Miss M., followed by the most agonizing 
cries for help. The crowd gathered around her instantly, and beheld her stand- 
ing, the very image of despair, with her hands grasping a portion of her dress 
with the tenacity of a vice. It was some time before she could be rendered 
: sufficiently calm to tell the cause of her alarm, and then they gathered from 
her troken exclamations that she was grasping the head of a snake among 
the folds of her dress, and dreaded to let go her hold for fear of receiving the 
fatal blow! This intelligence caused many to shrink from her, but most of 
the ladies, to their horiour be it told, remained with her, determined not to 
leave her in her direful extremity. They besought her not to relax her hold, 
as safety depended upon it, until some one could be found who had the cou- 
ragé to seize and remove the terrible animal. There were none of the ladies, 
however, who had the courage to perform the act, and the condition of Miss 
M. was becoming more and more critical every moment. It was evident that 
her strength was failing very fast, and that she could not maintain her hold 
many minutes longer. 

A hasty consultation among the calmest of the ladies was held, when it 
was determined that Dr. Tisan, who was present, should be ealled to their as- 
sistance. He wae quickly on the spot, and being a man of uncommon cou- 
rage, he was not many moments within the circle of the weeping and half- 
4 fainting females, until he had caught the tale of the snake, and wound it 

firmly round his hand to make sure of his hold. He then told Miss M. that 
she must let go at the moment he jerked it away, and to make the act as in- 
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; stantaneous as possible, he told her he would pronounce the words one, two, 
ir. and that at the moment he pronounced the last word, she must let go 
7 er hold, and he doubted not that he could withdraw the snake before it 


could have time to strike. All stood in breathless horro , awaiting the act of 
life or death, and at the moment the word three was aration g the Doctor 
jerked out the largest and most diabolical looking bustle that was ever seen in 
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Mississippi. The whole affair was at once explained. The fastenings of the 
machine loose during the dancing, and it had shifted its position 
in sucha way that it dangled about the lady’s limbs, and induced the belief 
that it was a snake with an enormous head. 
The Doctor fell right down in his tracks, and fainted—he did. 
Mississippi Journal. 

Most Romantic Affair !—Two Elopements anda Wedding.—About a year 
since, ayoung man came to this city from Belchertown, in this State, and 
entered a dry goods store in Washington street asa salesman. His steady 
habits, and attention to business won him the regard of his employer, while 
his respectful courtesy and manly beauty secured the good favor of the lady 
customers of the store. Among the latter wasa very beautiful young daugh- 
ter of one of our most respectable citizens. A sort of telegraphic intercourse 
was established between the two, and it was not long befvre it was followed 
by a regular introduction and intimacy. We should have said that Mr. B—— 
had inherited a small property from his deceased parents, and this may have 
had some weight with the father and mother of a young lady, by whom the 
young man was soon regarded as their future son-in-law. So matters being 
arranged all went ‘‘ merry as a marriage bell”—when lo! there appeared upon 
the carpet a dashing New York tailor, who proposed to the father of the affi- 
anced girl, to remove to New York, and enter into business with him on a 
grand scale in Chatham street From the moment of this propesal the pros- 
pects of young B—— changed—the parents of the young lady looked cold 
upon him, and the poor girl was soon informed that she must dismiss her suitor, 
and accept the hand of the dashing schneider. Her remonstrances and tears 
were of no avail, and her family prepared to leave for New York. Her old 
lover, however, found means to see her and persuade her to elope with him— 
and one day they rode out to Dedham and there took seats in the accommoda- 
tion railroad to Previdence.—At Providence, however, the steamboat in which 
they had engaged a passage to New York was detained by fog, and the father 
of the girl, who had somehow got wind of the affair, arrived at Providence, 
and obtained possession of his fugitive daughter. The lover returned to town 
alone and despairing—and the family of the girl removed with her to New 
York a few days afterwards. In that city she was soon forced into giving a 
reluctant consent to marrying the tailor. Every thing was arrayed for celebrat- 
ing the nuptials in a most splendid manner; and, strange to say, the girl ap- 
peared ‘‘nothing loath.” The ceremony was to take place in St John's chapel, 
and numerous guests were invited tothe wedding party. On the very day 
appointed for the marriage, however, the bride disappeared. There was as 
much ** racing and chasing” in pursuit of her as after the * lost bride of Nether- 
by” but with equally bad success. Inthe mean time, the young lady, dis. 
guised in male attire, took passage on board the steamboat Cleopatra, and, 
arriving safely in Bostoa, without any adventure, was received in the arms of a 
faithful female friend—a married lady residing in Pleasant street. Intelligence 
was soon conveyed to her lover, and in company with him and a fair companion, 
the twice promisd bride, made an excursion to Battleborough, Vt. where the 
nuptial knot was firmly tied. The parties returned to Boston on Tuesday 
evening, and we had the pleasure of shaking hands with them and wishing 
them all manner of felicity. Boston Daily Times. 

Marriage Extraordinary.—The Eutaw Whig of Saturday, gives the detail 
of an extensive saw lately run upon a ‘* Squire” of that town after the follow- 
ing fashion :—About 9 o’clock on Friday night, a huggy drove up to the * Pa. 
rapet Horel,” and called a halt. The bar-keeper approached, and found the 
inmates to be a lady and gentleman, who were desirous of procuring a room, 
which was promised tothem. The next thing then, was to know whether or 
not “mine host” would permit them to be married in his house, which was 
granted. The license obtained, the next object was to find some authorised 
person to solemnize the nuptial tie, who was soon forthcoming in the person of 
a newly-appointed “Squire,” who was nervously anxious to perform such an 
important official act. 
nished him, from which he was to read the ceremony. Every body was on tip- 
toe, and above all, the one who was to tie the lovely knot. 


spectators soon quieted themselves, and the ’Squire, much agitated, walked the 
floor, awaiting the entrance of the party. They soon stepped in. The ’Squire 
bowed, and commenced reading the ceremony (the Episcopal form), with that 
gtave dignity which, if not real, is always assumed on such occasions. Alter 
proceeding to where it is necessary to name the gentleman the ’Squire was 
forcibiy struck by the fact that, in his hurry, he had forgotten to read the li- 
cense, and consequently had to ask the gentlemau his name ! 
information obtained, the ceremony proceeded, and the pair were declared man 


These sketches confirm the reputation of Comte D’ 

are a valuable acquisition to the boudoir and the Heving na te the 
belief that, if he would extend his attention from mere pieces Ps + Bo ace a 
to a higher range of art, he might take a distinguished place ‘higke — 
who have pursued art for its own sake, and not only because it Pree. 4 those 
their vocation. ethine wt 


An Emeute at Norfolk Island.—A plan was laid by th . 
in unloading the Governor Philip to ue the ps at Conus ni nvlened 
defeated, and the parties were imprisoned on board. On the mornin f i 
21st of June, at seven o'clock, the boat’s crew were let out of iinen fe a 
purpose of stowing the cargo of the launch, which was hanging to the we " 
the brig. On reaching the deck, and seeing only two soldiers and the ser i 
there, the crew took advantage of the absence of the other ten, of which ae 
guard consists, and rushed on the other two sentries and threw them overb “ 
the sergeant immediately shot one of them, named Kelly, when he was owad 
down by the others and severely wounded with a belaying pin. One a "3 
soldiers was drowned, and the other saved by a prisoner named Wolfe A 
seamen were then ordered into the launch, except two, who were told to re - 
on deck, and one of them, was placed at the wheel, with a prisoner of the oe 
of Moss, to assume the command. The captain, with his officers, ha ae 
to be below, and before they could proceed on deck the companion hatch me 
put on, the fore and main hatches were also battened duwn on the Test ¢ 
the guard and crew, and the mutineers were thus in complete possession of Ae 
vessel, but without any arms, except the pistols and cutlasses taken from i 
two sentries. Shortly after they had taken the vessel, one of the party propos ; 
to Captain Boyle to furnish them with provisions, water, arms, &c on dein 
ing which they woald give upthe vessel to him and proceed to sea in th. 
“island” launch ; but he refused to comply with their proposals, as he kn ; 
that the vessel must ultimately fall into his hands again, the prisouers being 
without provisions and water, to obtain which they must necessari) 
themselves to the fire of the crew and military, who were well armed 
waiting for an opportunity to get on deck. Captain Boyle then broke the cabin 
skylight, and watched for an opportunity of shooting the man who was at the 
wheel ; and by a well-directed shot he at length succeeded, and killed hir : 
the spot. On the fall of the two master spirits, the others told the seamen he 
were on deck that the ship was theirs again. The hatch was taken off and tl : 
ship’s crew and the military rushed on deck, the latter fired on the surviv “ 
mutineers, killed three and wounded two mortally. The sergeant of the om 
shot the corporal in the scuffle, mistaking him for one of the prisoners "Th 
bodies of the killed presented a dreadful spectacle; one man’s head was amed 
with blood and brains, and, but for the interposition of Captain Boyle, the whol 
of the prisoners would have been killed. The guard and crew consisted of An 
men, exclusive of officers ; and it certainly says little for their vigilance or prow- 
ess that such an attempt could have been made with any chance of success b 
@ handful of unarmed men. The total number of killed and wounded are wd 
military, one drowned and two wounded; seamen, one wounded ; prisoners 
five killed and two severely wounded. The seven remaining mutineers were 
fully committed to take their trial for murder and piracy. 
‘“‘ Important Free-Trade Meeting in the Potteries.” 

Cobden, quickest among trotters, 

Has been down to teach the potters : 

Though a pot he never made, 

He can preach about free-trade. 

Clay his finger ne’er did trace, 

But there’s plenty in his face ; 

Eloquence enough to melt one 

Cobden did pour forth at Shelton. 


Y expose 
and on! 





He was conducted to the hotel, where a book was fur- | 


It was announced | 
that every thing was ready ; and a general rush was made for the parlor. The | 


This important | 


Tell me, what did Cobden say ? 
Tell me quick, ye men of clay ; 
And Mrs. Butler made reply, 

“ He pottered an immensity. ’* 





* See Mrs. Butler’s journal of her voyage to America—a pleasant book, worth fifty 
| thousand of Dickens’s. Morning Chronicle. 


The Late William Maginn, L.L.D.—We have much pleasure is recording 
| an act of great kindness and munificence on the part of the King of Hanover. 
| His Majesty, on being informed that a subscription had been set on foot for the 
relief of the widow and family of the late Dr, Maginn, immediately forwarded 
| a donation of £200. Morning Post. 
We feel great gratification in copying the above paragraph, and we hope the 
| princely donation of the King of Hanover to the family of the late Dr Maginn 


and wife, and received the congratulations of the company and the apologies of | will be the means of causing other members of the aristocracy to contribute to 


the "Squire, who expressed the hope that “the awkward and bungling manner 


in which the ceremony was performed, would not interfere with the legality of 


the marriage." He was assured that it was all right, and with the company 
adjourned to the bar-room, where “ something” had been prepared in which the 
health of the married couple was drank. While in the height of their fun, the 
bride and groom entered the room, and the lady, to the inexpressible astonish- 
ment of the crowd, let go the arm of her husband, made to the ’Squire, threw 
her arms around him, called for something to take, kicked over the table, and 
raising the veil discovered the features of a well known man about town, who, 
with a stranger, had got up this “saw” for the amusement of his friends, and 
the annoyance of the * Squire.” 
lead to a “‘ shooting-match.” 


King Louis Philippe.—We are acquainted with the secret of M. Lesseps’ 
This was the | 


hasty promotion to the rank of officer of the Legion of Honor. 


special and personal act of the king; an act which his Ministers durst not gain- 
say. And we could designate a house and a society of French min'sterialists, 
where this coup de tete of Louis Philippe was stigmatised as rash and uncon- 


stitutional. ‘The fact is, that tne whole affair of Barcelona, and of the genera! 
movement intended in Catalonia, was known to the French Court, and unknown 
to M. Guizot. It was managed by the French Home Office and its agents, un- 
known to the French Foreign Office. The French frontier police played a no- 
table part in the business. The French telegraph sufficiently spoke the hopes 
and mortification of General Castellana. M. Lesseps did his bidding with zeal, 
and he was rewarded for it. Having here touched upon a sudject which we do 
not often permit ourselves to do, viz.. the personal interference of King Louis 
Philippe in politics—we cannot quit it without expressing regret, profound re- 
gret, to find a monarch, so pacitic in the early days of his reign, now abandon 
himself, towards its close, to a succession of schemes, any one of which is 
enough to set Europe on fire. One of these schemes is the absorption of Bel- 
gium by France, first, in acommercial sense; but this merely is a prelude to 
political absorption. Whilst all French statesmen stand aghast at such hardi 

hood and at its consequences, the King, and the King alone, pressed it, careless 
and defiant of risk. ‘The same restless and quarrelsome spirit actuates Louis 
Philippe towards Spain. He has a personal hatred for Espartero, a hatred which 
he is determined to indulge by every means and at every hazard. And if the 
Liberals are fools enough, and influenced enough to fan French jealousy of Spain, 
and to aid him in his designs, Louis Philippe will go the length of a military 
invasion of the Peninsula. Two or three times has he been on the point of 
dismissing M. Guizot for interposing, like Talleyrand of old, his grave and dis- 
suasive counsel in this matter. If Louis Philippe was the personage five years 
back to be most depended on for keeping peace, there is, on the contrary, now 

no potentate more likely to break it. The loss of the Duke of Orleans, instead 

of rendering him more circumspect, more careful of the prospects of his dy- 
nasty, has infused a kind of desperate current into his thoughts, which his old- 

est friends are puzzled to account for. It is not long since one of the most 
eminent diplomatists of the day, having discovered a French intrigue at the 
other end of Europe, where French interests there were none, went to expos- 

tulate on the subject. On leaving the Royal presence he was heard to exclaim, 
“ C'est le plus grand brouillon de l'Europe.” —** This personage stirs up more 

quarrels than any man in Europe.” Morning Chronicle. 


Sketches by the Comte D'Orsay.—After a long lapse of time—hiatus valde 
deflendus—another livraison of these life-like sketches has been given to the 
public by Mr. Mitchell, of Bond-street, and we again thank him for not reserv- 
ing to himself the gratification that they are so well calculated to afford, when 
maoy a man to whom Count D’Orsay might have made a present of the 
originals, as he has done to Mr. Mitchell, would be satisfied to keep them for 
the inspection of his friends. 

The subjects of the present series are six in number—the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, the late Marquis Wellesley, Count Esterhazy, Dwarkanauth Tangore, 
the Duc de Guiche, and the Comte de Grammont. It is fortunate for the 
amateur artist that no certificate of ours is necessary to attest the goodness 
of the likenesses ; the individuals themselves are—with one melancholy ex- 
ception—still so well known in society that the world has daily opportunities 
of judging for itself. The exception to which we allude is the recently de- 
ceased Lord Wellesley ; and the friends of that distinguished statesman can- 
not fail to feel gratified with a portrait which, though taken when he had at- 
tained the great age of 83, conveys with truth all the outward lineaments of 
the high mind and vigorous intellect upon which years seemed to have no 
power of injury. 

The sketch of the Marquis of Worcester is very clever. It is perhaps 
somewhat too robust for the youthful original ; but the drawing of the figure, 
and the manner in which it is pose, are far superior to what we have seen done 
by many professional artists. There is much of fine feeling in the portrait of 
the celebrated Hindoo who has lately visited land ; those of the two sons 
of the Duc de Grammont are quite characteristic; and the Count Valentine 





Esterhazy will at once be recognised. 


The affair was very rich, and promises to 


_ the relief of the widow and the fatherless. The King of Hanover has, by his 
munificent gift, acknowledged the splendid talents of one that is now no more, 
| and one who, in his lifetime, aided the cause of Conservatism mure than any 
| other writer of his day, and who, until nearly the last hour of his life, conti- 
| nued to write in our columns in support of the present administration. We 
| hope and trust the Premier will not forget the widow of so highly gifted and 
| talented a man. Age. 


| An Old Soldier.—Marshal Soult vis‘ted on Monday the military magazines 
lately established in the buildings of the former entrepot of Gros Caillon, in 
| Paris. Whilst he was inspecting the bakery, @ copy of the National, in which 
that journal complained of the bad quality of the bread given to the troops of 
| the garrison, was handed to him. The marshal proceeded immediately to the 
| place in which the bread of the day was stored, and taking up one of the loaves 
| caused it to be cut intwo. Having tasted it, and satisfied himself of its excel- 
lent quality, he directed Baron Boissy d’Anglas, the military intendant, to for- 
| ward a loaf to the editor of the National, in order to convince him that at no 
| former period were the troops provided with better bread. The same journal 
having likewise stated that much sickness prevailed among the troops of the 
| garrison, and particularly those belonging to the extra-muros division, the Mont- 

teur declares, in reply, that their sanatory condition never was more satisfactory, 
that the proportion of sick to the effective force, which is generally 1-19:h, was 
under 1-30th, in Paris and St. Denis, and the mortality was inconsiderable. 
To this the National replies—‘ We have received from the military iotendant 
of the First Division an ammunition loaf, which, he informs us, had been cut In 
two and examined by Marshal Soult. This answer to us, we admit, would 

have been excellent if the bread had been good. But, unfortunately, after tast- 
ing it we entertain an opinion very opposite to that of the illustrious president 

of the council. This loaf, which, no doubt, was not selected from among the 

worst, we found very brown, insipid in taste, and leaving on the palate a flavor 
of dust or bitterness. There are, perhaps, people who think this is quite good 
enough for men who have not been able to obtain substitutes. Although very 
grateful for the present of Marshal Soult, we must take leave not to be of the 
same opinion.” 


Fanny Elssler.— We find the following in a French paper :— 

 Pillet, the director of the Opera at Paris, having obtained a decree of 60,000 
francs damages against Fanny Elssler, in consequence of her breaking her en- 
gegement with him, lately proceeded to seize some rich furniture which re- 
mained in the apartments occupied by Fanny before her departure to the United 
States. 

The Marquis **, who had known Fanny Elssler and her sister at Vienna, pre- 
sented himself, and claimed the furniture as the attorney of Mademoiselle The- 
resa Elasier. The question was argued before the court—the opera director 
maintaining that all the furniture, except a few articles which he was ready 0 
have separated from the others, was the property of Fanny before her departure 
The apartments, however, were hired in the name of Mdlie. lheresa, and the 
bills of the articles were made out in hername. The court decided that the 
property belouged to Theresa, and that the seizure was of no effect. With “6 
gard to damages and interests, it was decreed that there was no ae or 
granting any thing on that account, and the opera director was cordemned to 
pay the costs. 


The Chinese.—There has been fixed upin the Bibliotheque Royale, 9 a 
room rext the reading gallery, a framed case containing a Chinese gery 
above which is placed the following inscription :—* Chinese bulletin of the 
pretended defeat of the English under the walls of Canton in 1841, purchase 
in that city by Mr. Robert Thom, and presented by the translator Stanislas 
Julien, Jan. 1842.” The bulletin, in Chinese, begins thus :—‘ The — 
English have excited disturbance. They revolted against the celestial wisdom 
on the 3rd day of the 4th month (Jan. 23, 1841.) They attacked the city ol 
the Lambs (Canton), but the God of heaven visited them with his vengeance, 
and the God of earth swallowed up their vessels.” The Chinese document - 
headed by a pictorial representation, executed with a pencil, depicting tw° 3 
of vessels, in the rigging of which are seen men dressed in scarlet, and holéeg 
telescopes in their hands. Galignan. 

Tartars —In a private letter from Sir H. Pottinger, the British Plenipote” 
tiary in China, to a gentleman in this quarter, we were peculiarly struck wit ; 
tis Excellency’s view of the Chinese war, and his humane expressions of al 
iety that our enemy might come to terms without avy more blosdshed—not ” 
account of what some Cali the injustice of the war, or the effeminate enemy 
had to deal with, but on account of the poor Tartars, who have no alternative 
but death in the event of adefeat. They dare not surrender—they must “ 
by their own hands rather than yield to an enemy ; and should they escape a 
the country, they but escape from an open and generous foe to fall intot 
hands of one treacherous and vindictive, since the Chinese are everywhere . 
the watch to put the defenceless Tartars to death, when they can do 80 7 
impunity. The scene in the Tartar district of Chinhae (after the capture 





the city), that presented iteelf to the British soldiers, Sir Henry describes 33 
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+ the most revolting that the eye could witness. The mangled bodies of 
ting women, ane children were found in every house—some with their throats 
eD, thers cramme J, head foremost, into the deep household wells that are 

r in all dwellings in the East. Husbands and fathers had become the exe- 
foun ners of the dreadful behests of a bloody superstition, or a custom equally 
= (yl, and imbrued their hands in the blood of their families previous to their 
e, lest they should fall into the hands of the British. How immove- 

ple must be the determination that could produce consequences so general and 
‘ revolting! We are happy to think that the war is now concluded—a war 
a fel] with such singular and deadly effect on this devoted people, the bravest, 
re sir Henry observes, of all the Asiatic nations. Inverness Courier, 


Bezoar Stone from the Paunch of a Deer.—We were shown, yesterday, by 
Major John Harlee (formerly an officer of the U.S Army, who distinguished 
himself by his gallant and eflicient service against the enemy, as commander of 
, Rifle Corps, at Point Peter, near St. Marys, Georgia, during the last war 
with Great Britain, but now of Williamsburgh District), a Bezoar Stone, taken 
py him owt of the paunch of a fine three-snagged buck, which he killed, on the 
ojst August, 1837, eight miles above King’s T'ree, in this State.—The Bezoar 
Siove is a Vegetable petrifactiva, or calcarious concretion, found in the sto- 
machs of certain animals, and extales, when subjected to friction, the odors of 
vs constituent parts. ‘The one above mentiuned is of a yellowish color, oval 
“ globular in form, about the size of a bantam egg, measuring 2} inches in 
polar and 23-8 inches in equatorial circumference, and weighing near four 
ounces. Towards the poles it exhibits atrong resemblances of arctic and ant- 
yctic circles, and the wintry regions enclosed between them and the poles ; 
sod the phrenologist or anatomist may also trace within these limits similitudes 
‘othe sutures of the human skull. Goldsmith, in his “* Animated Nature,” 
says that these stones are found only in the stomachs of ruminating animals, or 
jpimals that chew the cud. ‘Those found in the stomachs of the gazelles of 
Agia are called Orieatal Bezoars—those in the paunches of the Llamas of Peru 
sre called Occidental Bezoars. In former times, when superstition usurped the 
place of reason and religion, they were regarded as highly medicinal, and also 
js amulets or potent charms against witcheraft. In consequence of these sup- 
posed virtues, a bezoar stone, weighing four ounces, sold for £250, in the reign 
of good Queen Bess.—Major Harlee has left the curiosity with Col. M. L. 
Keith, to be presented to some scientific institution. Charleston Courier. 


Sir Sidney Smith's Sister.—A paragraph in the Morning Post lately men- 
iioned the fact of a lady having unexpectedly found the sister of the gallant Sir 
Siduey Smith, with her son, in a state of the deepest poverty and distress, in 
cherge of a vacant house which was to be let near the Regent’s Park. The 
circumstances having been made known to a gentleman connected with the 
Government, and confirmed by Miss Porter, who, with ber brother, Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter, had been early friends of Sir Sidney’s family, the attention of 
Sir Robert Peel was called to the case, and from him Miss Porter, a few days 
since, received the following letter :— 


m 
cul, 


power. 
own suicid 


‘* Whitehall, Dec. 5, 1842. 

“ Madam—I have just read a letter written by you, detailing facts connected 
with the past and present circumstances of Mrs. Dwyer, a very near connection 
of the late Sir Sydney Smith. The means at my disposal being confined to 
ited donations from a fund called the Royal Bounty, are very restricted, but 
wich as they are they shall be applied by me with tke greatest satisfaction to 
her relief. 

“T think it probable that they cannot be sv in a manner more acceptable to 
her feelings than through your intervention, and if you will permit me, [ will 
place the sum of £150 in your hands, to be applied for the benefit of Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

“[ will write to Lord Haddington with respect to her son ; and mention the 
general purport of your letter to Mr. Emerson Tennent.—l have the honour to 
1s, Madame, your obedient servant, ** Ropert Peet. 

“ Miss Jane Porter.”’ 

Tne sun of the unfortunate lady having been to sea, and being desirous of 
employment in the navy, has since been appointed by Lord Haddington, clerk’s 
assistant on board of her Majes:y’s ship Thunderbo!t. 

Influence of Marriage on Longevity.—Dr. Caspar, of Berlin, has calculated 
(hat tue mortality among bachelors, from the age of 30 to 45 years, is 27 per 
cent., whilst among married men of the same age it is only (8 percent. For 
41 bachelors who attained the age of 40 years, there are 78 married men who 
atlain thesame age. The advantage in favor of married life is still more strik- 
ing in persons of advanced age. At 60 years there remaius but 22 bachelors 
for 48 married men ; at 70 years, 11 bachelors for 27 married ; and a: 80 years 
3 bachelors against 9 married men. 

Annals of Chemistry and Practical Pharmacy. 





—— 


NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 

Napoleon and Wellington were not merely individual characters ; they were 
ihe types of the powers which they respectively headed in the contest. Na- 
poleon had more genius, Wellington more judgment—the former combated 
with greater energy, the latter with greater perseverance. Rapid in design, 
instant in execution, the strokes of the French hero fell like the burning thun- 
derbolt : cautious in counsel, yet firm in action, the resources of the British 
champion multiplied, like the vigor of vegetation, after the withering stroke had 
fallen. No campaign of Wellington's equals in genius and activity those of 
Napoleon’s in Italy and in France; none of Napoleon’s approaches in fore- 
sight and wisdom that of Wellington’s at Torres Vedras. The vehemence 
of the French Emperor would have exhausted in a single campaign the whole 
resources which during the war were at the disposal of the English General ; 
ihe caution of Wellington would have alienated in the very beginning the troops 
which overflowed with the passions of the revolution. Ardorand onset were 
alike imposed on the former by his situation, and suggested by his disposition ; 
foresight and perseverance were equally dictated to the latter by his necessi- 
ies, and in unison with his character. The one wielded at pleasure the mili- 
tary resources of the half of Europe and governed a nation heedless of conse- 
quences, covetous of glory, reckless of slaughter ; the other led the forces of 
apeople distrustful of its power, avaricious of its blood, but invincible in its 
determination. 

And the result, both in the general war and final struggle, was in entire con- 
lormity with this distinction : Wellinton retired inthe outset before the fierce 
assault of the French legions, but he saw them, for the first time since the re- 
volution, recoil in defeat from the rpcks of Torres Vedras : he was at first re- 
peatedly expelled from Spain, but at last he drove the invaders with disgrace 
across the Pyrenees : he wasin the beginning surprised, and well nigh over- 
powered in Flanders, but in the end he baffled all Napoleon’s efforts, and rising 





up with the strength of a giant, crushed at once his army and his empire at the 


vattle of Waterloo. 

The personal and moral character of the two chiefs was still more strikingly 
opposed, and characteristic of the sides they severally led. Both were Ye. 
\inguished by the unwearied perseverance, the steady purpose, the magnani- 
nous soul, which are essential to glorious achievements ; both were provident 
council, and vigorous in execution ; both possessed personal intrepidity in 
the highest degree ; both were indefatigable in activity, and iron in execution ; 
bot possessed the rare qualities of moral courage and fearless determination. 

But, in other respects, their minds were as opposite as the poles asunder. 
Napoleon was covetous of glory, Wellington was impressed with duty : Na- 
poleon was reckless of slaughter, Wellington was sparing of blood : Napoleon 
was careless of his word, Wellington was inviolate in faith. Treaties were re- 
garded by the former as binding only when expedient—alliances valid only 
when useful :—vbligations were regarded by the latter as obligatory, though 
"uinous—conventions sacred even when open to objections. Napoleon’s wast- 
ing warfare converted allies into euemies, Wellington's protecting discipline 
changed enemies into friends; the former fell because all Europe rose up 
against his oppression ; the latter triumphed because all Europe joined to share 
his protection. There is not aproelamation of Napoleon to his soldiers in 
which glory is not mentioned and duty forgotten—there is not an order of Well- 
‘agton to his troops in which duty is not inculcated nor one in which glory is 
alluded to. Singleness of heart was the great characteristic of the British hero 
* sense of duty his ruling principle ; falsehood pervaded the French conqueror 
‘ne thirst for glory was his invariable motive. 

The former proceeded on the belief that the means if justifiable, would finally 
Work out the end; the latter on the maxim that the end would in every case 
justify the means. Napoleon placed himself at the head oi Europe and deso- 
‘ated it for fifteen years with his warfare ; Europe placed Wellington at the 
Nead of its armies and he gave it thirty years of unbroken peace. The one 
*ne exhibited the most shining example of splendid talents devoted to tempor- 
‘ ambition, the other the noblest instance of moral influence directed to ex- 
“ed purposes. ‘The former was in the end led to ruin, while blindly following 

W¢ phantom of worldly greatness ; the latter was unambitiously conducted to 
" val greatness while only following star of the public duty. The strugle 
en them was the same at the bottom as that whieh, anterior to the crea- 
‘en of man, shook the powers of heaven ; and never was such an example of 


omy government afforded as the final result of their immortal contest.—(Al- 
“on's History.’”} 





Th THE LEHON CASE. 
hy unfortunate connection between Count Lehon, the late Belgian Ambas- 
snadinnas his brother, the ex-Notary of Paris, having brought such heavy re- 
ia pa ities, Or at least risks, upon the Count, that the Countess, his wife, 
to a ‘o him, to herselt, aad to their children, found it necessary, in order 
ct hei own inheritance against such consequences, tu institute a sépara- 


fe 
“on de biens, 80 as to relieve her property from liability to the debts, proceed. 








ings were commenced by her in the Civil Tribunal of Tournai, in Belgium, 

ens came to a hearing last week. M. Edmond Dubus, on opening the case, j 

4 ow the, the personal property of his client, the Countess, was composed of | no person but yourself for wkom i would undertake such a trust; for, to be ho- 
considerable number of shares in the zinc mines of La Vieille Montagne, an nest and candid, such—as I before observed—such was my regard. for poor 


“* As I said before, Mr. Scott, I consider your conduct as that of a b : 
“*Candidly and honestly, as I just now told you, Miss Sx. Bement Tite 


undivided sixth in very large farms and landed estates, and in money atnountir. 
to 600,000f. On the 2d of September, 1828, Mme. Mosselman, the mother of 
the Countess, died, and M. Mosselman, her father, gave up to his children all 
his real and personal property, except some landed estates, which he reserved 
forhimself ; so that, within a twelvyemonth after her marriage, that is to say, for 
fourteen years, Countess J.chon had entered into possession of a fortune, which 
was estimated at the capital sum of 3,582,439f. M. E. Dubus then represented 
that, although his client participated in all the generous sentiments of her hus- | year, and I shall be well satisfied with that.’ 
band, when he placed his private fortune at the service of his country, ithad| ‘*‘ But to be candid and honest with you, madam, let me again repeat, that 
now become her Imperious duty not to expose any part of the patrimony of her | if you find any means—any means whatever of doing better with your money 
children to the possible consequences of political animosities or party spirit. | I shall feel much hurt—honestly and candidly speaking—vastly—exceedingly 
The learaed counsel then proceeded to demunstrate the danger to which a por- | hurt, if, from any false dalicacy, you hesitate for a single moment to withdraw 
tion of the property of the Countess was exposed by the losses sustained by her | it from me at a minute’s notice. And that is being candid and honest with you 
brother-in-law the notary, and the claims which certain of his creditors had set | —which, as a man of business (asI have so often repeated to you) I aiways 
coum his , the Count, herhusband. M. Merel, as counsel fur Count | think to be best.’ 

ehon, admitted the correctness of the statements upon which the demand for) ‘‘* With regard to the widuw lady’s a 
a séparation de biens was founded, and informed che tsitbohal that at the time of | I think you ead’ pee ines pa lead a gi 
the marriage he was in possession of property to the amount of 600,000f., be- “* Yes; I like the appearance of it amazingly : and honestly and candidly, as 
sides other interests in various concerns, which gradually rose to the value of | I have already assured you, it will give me the greatest possible pleasure if 
900,000f. The learned advocate then entered into the political history of his you will refer her to me—that is to say, refer to Whobble and Scott, and I'll 
client, and his diplomatic career in Paris, in the course of which he represented | reply tothe letter. That will be much more respectable than a refeconee to 
the Count as having rendered important services to his country, and making | your lodgingshouse keeper.’ 
great pecuniary sacrifices on account of the extreme moderation of his official; ‘* And you are still of opinion, sir, that I ought to write to that lady in the 
salary aud allowances. These sacrifices M. Morel stated to have amounted, in | name of—’ 
the course of ten years, to no less a sum than 1,200,000. The advocate next | *Oh, Mrs. Slymore, Mrs. Slymore, by all manner of means my dear ma- 
entered upon the circumstances of the fall uf M. Lehon, the notary, and the | dam: that is my candid and honest opinion.’ ' 
calumnies raised thereupon against the Count. In conclusion, M. Morel in-; ‘* And I think we settled it that the day after to-morrow at three o'clock 
sisted that, under these chances, it was the duty of Count Lehon not to | sir—’ ‘ 
leave the possibility of the separate estate and fortune of his Countess, and,| ‘‘* Yes, at three; and that, as I said, will allow time for me, as poor Sly- 
so far, the future provision of their children, to the risk of the judicial decisions | more’s executor, to sell the stock, and for our solicitor to draw up some paper 
which may be come to, in case the attacks threatened to be made upon him | or other for your security. For, as I before impressed it upon you, honestly and 
should ever be brought to au issue. He, therefore, in the name of the Count, | candidly, never trust your best friend in these matters without receiving from 
declined making any opposition to the application of the Countess. T'he Pub- | him some written document for protection ; and I once more repeat it candidly 
lic Officer having delivered conclusions to the same effect, the Tribunal, after | and honestly.’ 
retiring for deliberation, returned and delivered judgment, pronouncing the | ‘** How much am I obliged to you for your friendly assistance, sir! 
séparation de biens demanded by the Countess Lehon. | thanks—many thanks, Mr. Scott. Good morning, good morning.’ 


| *Good morning, good morning, cear madam; but pray not a word about 
POOLE’S PHINEAS QUIDDY. 


obligation. Ha!—take care how you go down, for, to speak honestly and can- 
| didly, this is rather a dark staincase’”’ 
Phineas Quiddy; or Sheer Industry. By John Poole, Esq., Author of “ Paul Pry.” ‘ 
3 vols. Co!burn. | thoughtful or amusing, to be found in Phineas Quiddy. 


Our closing extract is a fair specimen of the general style of remark, 
CONTEMPORARY OCCURRENCES OF LIFE. 


Slymore, such is my respect for you—’ 
_“* And, asT have already said, I cannot be too grateful to you for your 
kindness, sir.’ 

** «Bat honestly and candidly I must again remind you, miss, that I will not 
undertake to ensure you a larger return than eight per cent. for your little capi- 
tal, that must be perfectly well understood between us.’ 

“ * Why, sir, as we were saying, that will produce me nearly a hundred a- 





Many 

















This tale (savs the London “ Examiner’’) describes the successful career of 
a sheer rascal: sheer irdastry, as in the fact it too often happens, being in the | “‘ An infant Roscius makes its first appearance on the World’s stage at the 
fiction sheer rascality. | precise moment when, on the opposite side of the way, a veteran, who for se 

It should hardly be objected to the writer that the subject chosen is not the | venty-six years has acted in that great ard complicated drama called ‘ Life,’ is 
most agreeable. Its treatment is humorous and sagacious, and that is mainly | taking his final leave of the audience—his death-watch accompanied by the 
the point to be considered. A book is not to be judged without careful regard | tinkl:ng of @ young lady’s pianoforte, which is faintly heard from a room in the 
to its ictention, and the intention of Phineas Quiddy is a good one. We need | adjoining house! 
uot be chary of meddling with what is low, wnen real good is to be got from ‘The mailings of a family sudden!y plunged into irretrievable ruin are 
it: we may safely encounter a lage experience of the region of rascaldom, | drowned in the rattle of the carriages which throng to congratulate their next- 
when we feel that we assist in its thorough exposure. _ door neighbours upon their unexpected accession to a fortune. 

Perhaps Mr. Poole might have relieved the story more, but we doubt if with, ‘After a hasty courtship, a happy couple are joined in wedlock, for so long 
increased effect to its satiric parpose. The story is not much of the reader's | a8 they both shall live, whilst, within the sound of the marriage-bells, an elope- 
concero. The character set apart for exposure could hardly have been so wel! | ment is deliberately contriving ! 
insisted on in a better arranged andduly proportioned tale. Phineas Quiddyis | _ ‘‘ The hands of the clock indicate the same second of time when Captain St. 
a succession of sarcastic scenes, with a running commentary from the | Orville and Lady Grace, who are ‘ formed for each other,’ are vowing eternal 
writer of humorous shrewdness and whimsical severity. They who ex- | constancy and affection: when Mr. Johnson and Miss Jones, who, for a similar 
pecteven an ordinary interesting plot, will be altogether disappointed ; but | reason, are similarly occupied ; and when Sir Frederick Roverly and his lady 
not so the reader on whom well-directed satire is not thrown away, and who | (who also were ‘ formed for each other) are, on account of incompatibility of 
relishes the wholesome scorn of mean prosperity, and hearty hatred of heart- | temper and mutual dislike, within a twelyemonth of their happy union delight- 
less ignorance, which characterize the remarks of the biographer of Mr. Quid- | edly signing articles of separation—the only act in which they ever had cor- 
dy. If at times he appeared less conscious himself of these characteristics, | dially agreed ! 
we should have little or no fault to find with the book, Now aud thenhe makes| “ Bill Dixon has just given the finishing touch to his lovesuit to Sally Green, 
too much of a fuss and parade about them. _ by declaring that he never could consider a man ‘as sich’ who would dare to 

The tale having already appeared at intervals inthe New Monthly Magazine, | raise his hand againsta woman. At the same instant Bob Waters,who, before 
we shall enter into no detail respecting it. It is in two parts: the first descri- | marriage, had used to declare himself ‘ entirely of that ’ere opinion, and no 
bing the mean tricks and dishonesties by which the scrubby, selfish, low-mind- | mistake,’ is beating his wife !” 
ed shop-boy converts nothing into thirty thousand pounds ; the second show- 
ing how the wealthy man of the city used his wealth, and still increased to the | 
last in meanness, baseness, and external success: the first occupied with the | 
tobacconist Quiddy of Crow lane, Shoreditch, and the second with the mer. | 
chant Quiddy of Mark lane, Fenchurch street. His, marriage is badly brought | 
about, and altogether unnatural: but we like his dying as he had lived, in all 








mel 


BY PRIVATE EXPRESS EXTRAORDINARY. 
[To the editor of the Boston Courier.) 
Hull, December 22, 1842. 

Str: I perceive you have said nothing about the recent election of the 
mayor of Hall. Iam astonished that you should have neglected an affair of so 
bis wealth andall his villany. We think, too, that there is excellent purpose | much importance to the nation, and devoted your columns to those insignifi- 
in the sort of people Mr. Poole brings around him. Nancy Streggers and her '| cant matters at Washington. The facts are these : the contest for the mayor- 
friend are quite good enough to be contrasts of virtue and nobility to ality lay between the two great parties whose collisions have shaken the mighty 
the wretched soul of Phineas. 








Anything more decided in the way of con- | Community to the centre,—the Pickerels and the Squids. Our friend Sam- 
trast would have exhibited the weak artist. Even the heroine of Quiddy’s out- | mons was the regular Pickerel candidate: and Gudgeon, of Egg Rock, re- 
set in life, Janet Gray, is nicely and naturally subdued, and discreetly in good | ceived the support of the whole Squid interest. Meantime, an under-current 
time taken from the scene altogether. We like the character much. | of intrigue was going on through the hands of the Nose-in-every-body’s- por. 

She is the humble, ungainly, somowhat ill favoured, but good-hearted and | ridge-potonians, who imagined they held the balance between the two parties. 
simple souled servant girl, in the house of the widow of the old tovac- | It was worth any politician's money to see how things worked. A few days 
conist where Quiddy’s career has begun. She loves the scoundrel shop- | before the election, the Noseys got together in a regular muzzle, and drew up 
boy, till she overhears him making love one day to the sick old widow. the following letter, which they dispatched to both the rival candidates: 

*©* What!’ exclaimed Mrs. Sanderson ; ‘anddon’t you love Janet ?’ Quiddlebob Alley, Dec. 15, 1842. 

‘« «Love her ? why, bless you, ma’am, the thing is a moral impossible, and | To Trisvtation Sammons, Esq. ; 
not in human nature. How can one love anybody that an’t got nothing ?’ _Sir: We, the undersigned, having constituted ourselves a committee of the 

«* Well; when Mr. Sanderson married me, I had nothing—nothing but in- | Nose-in-every-body's-porridge-potonians, have unanimously voted respectfully 
dustry and a true heart ; yet you have seen how happily we lived together. | to enquire of you— : ; 
However, since you have confessed you don’t love the poor girl, you shan’¢, First, Are you decidedly hostile to the practice of stewing clams with 
marry her—I'll take care of that.’ | their heels upward? ll 

“Marry her !’ exclaimed Quiddy ; ‘I never dreamt of such a thing; be- | Second, Are you decidedly in favour of the total extirpation of horn-pouts. 
sides I—ma'am—my—Mrs. Sanderson—my affections is already engaged.’ | Third, Are you decidedly and categorically of opinion that the persons em- 

*** And who, pray, has already engaged your affections ?’ ployed in regulating the movements of shell-fish, should knock in with a 

** Can't you guess, ma‘am ?’ said Quiddy, screwing his ugly face into an | pre the alarming long eyes of the lobsters of the present day ? 
expression of as much tenderness as it was capable of. e ask no pledge,—only an early reply of Yes or No; and a solemn pro- 


‘+ «Guess ? no,’ said the old woman; ‘how should [ be able to guess more | mise that if elected mayor, you will stick like tar to the above principles. 
than others? Nicno.as Nosesae. Simpson Snippy. 


Speak out.’ | 
“ Quiddy hesitated, stammered, and twisted his thumbs; and then, by ades- | Dootitrte Drinkwater Gap O. Bouncr. 
To which Sammons made the following reply : 


i d himself of tt ds—‘Oh! who should it be but | 
perate effort, delivered himself of the words who should it be but your | Clam and Coctisslell: House, December 17, 1042. 


: lf, Mrs. S.1” 
Lys Wa tose lrewelt? exclaimed Mrs. S., half stupified with astonish- | GentLemen—On my return from Cedar Beach, I concluded to reply to 


ment. Then recovering herself, she said—‘ Why you senseless, unfeeling | your letter of the 15th, lest I should have postage to pay on another.—You 

brute! I’m old enough to be your grandmother! Shame upon you! But, | propound to me certain queries, as to the stewing of clams, and other matters, 

old as I am, my eyes are still clear enough to see into your dirty, interested | which deeply concern the national welfare. To this I reply, that I ama friend 

motives.’ ' to clams anc a friend to lobsters, and should have a marvellous appetite for 
“ Quiddy, who had calculated too securely upon what he might have heard, | horn-pouts, if I could get nothing else to eat. A ; } 

or perhaps read in a newspaper, of the avidity with which an old woman will | But, inasmuch as a fish is seldom caught until he is fairly hooked ; and as 








sometimes seize the offer of a young suitor was so completely taken aback by | many people go out for wool but come home shorn, I have determined to show 

this rebuff, as to be rendered incapable of uttering a word in reply. | my wisdom by giving no pledges. The word is “ pitch and pay” for a thou- 
Mrs, Sanderson took a huge pinch of snuff, put on her spectacles, and si- | sand pounds. old hook and line, and jet every man skin his own eels. 

lently renewed the reading of her bible ; whilst her lover, pretending to cry, | Pork and molasses for those that like it ; and lick your own fingers, but never 

put his handkerchief to his eyes, and (as if the shock had taken away his breath) | suck another man’s thumb. And so ends my catechism. 

went through the shop, opened the door, and stood for some minutes to inhale | Lam, gentlemen, with all the gravity that one can feel in so important @ 

the reviving air of Crow lane. | matter, yours, ; TrisuLaTion Sammons. 
“Of all the burdens ever imposed upon a human being, the heaviest to carry | Gudgeon’s reply was in the following terms: 

is a sad heart. The step of that ‘dumpy, ugly little body,’ Janet Gray, was | Egg Rock, December 15, 1842. 

usually light and rapid. Atthis moment might have been heard, descending | Gentlemen—Your favor of the 15th was received to day. The office of 

the kitchen stairs, a tread slow, meastred, and heavy.” _mayor is entirely out of the question. But as I consider it your right to 
There is a good scene somewhat later, where Quiddy bribes the attorney” catechise everybody, I feel it a corresponding duty on my part, to say “ ditto’ 


that ‘ust ficished the old lady’s will, to tell him all about it. The limb of | to every point you lay down. 
ne talk in meat but the paren of Quiddy are sufficiently intelli- | To your first inquiry, to wit: “ Are you decidedly hostile to the practice of 
ible stewing clams with their heels upward?” My answer is thatI am. I con- 
i jae sider the attitude highly preposterous and revolutionary. Besides it is unfair 
| usage towards the clams; inasmuch as the gravy would be apt to get into 


heir heads. 
To your second inquiry: ‘‘ Are you decidedly in favor of the total extirpa- 


tion of horn-pouts?” My answer is that Iam; for the whiskers of those 
animals will sometimes scratch as well as tickle. 
To your third inquiry ; “ Are you in favor of knocking in lobsters’ eyes 
which had with a sledge-hammer *” bard —— is thatIl am. I ~ age ~~ pos 4 
{ a lobster should be allowed to obtrude his peepers upon the public, merely to 
_ _" Hol anaes the next communication of Grubb. enable him to turna — remy — than his ing This remark, of 
“es . ! cri i i is hands and biting | course, is not intended to apply to such as wear spectacles. 
rs “heyy artful young hussy !’ cried Quiddy, clenching his g ord samanen, voll secathdly, see paw rn + sor 
“ * In conclusion, ” whispered Grubb. | hee gn ethers wo 
“ *The carsed old hag! Old Nick will have the roasting of her !’ exclaimed ‘The result of this correspondence was, that the Noseys made a coalition 
Quiddy, striking the table with bis clenched fist, and with such force as tomake with the Squids, and thought to carry all before them; but it turned out 
the very lasses leap with astonishment. _ otherwise, for Sammons came in by an overwhelming majority, and the tri- 
phe pe now you know all about it, Mr. Quiddy,’ said the a:torney, swallow- | umph of the Pickerels was complete. . oe , 
ing the remainder of his second glass of gin-punch.” Sammons, of course, thinks no more of being bank commissioner; 80 you 
ree the later scenes we take a sail ond of the style of conversation will’ let that drop.—The Grand Viziar was not strangled at Constantinople on 
of a swindling stock-broker. He speaks with the victim whose little property hg 9th of November, as was reported here yesterday. Yours, 


he has doomed. Perrine Tom. 


—— richer than one would have thought,’ said Grubb. 

‘+ * Poor dear old soul! she'll be an angel in heaven !’ said Quiddy, putting 
his pocket -handkerchief to his eyes, as if shedding tears. 

os ,’ whispered Grubb. 

“« ¢ Who'd ha’ thought it !’ exclaimed Quiddy, dropping his handkerchief up- 
on his knees. . | 

“os ,’ continued Grubb. ba 

«* You don’t say so!’ exclaimed Quiddy, moistening his lips, 
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| The Pineville (S. C.) Races are expected to be more than ever attractive this 
season. M. R.S. will oblige us by forwarding the report he so kindly promises. 


A Trotting Match was to come off over the Bertrand Course, Montgomery, 
Ala., on Wednesday, the 8th inst., between Mr. Starter, of Baltimore, and 
Mr. Knapp, of Montgomery, for three hundred dollare a side, under the saddle. 
Both horses are Northern bred. 











Stcel.—This fine scn of the lamented Fylde is to make his fourth season at 
the Mount Vernon Course, Alexandria, D. C., the ensuing spring. 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 
Gold Stake at Lexington, Ky.—Amung the brilliant stakes to come off dur- 


The late Columbia Races.—An esteemed South Carolina correspondent has | ing the present year is the Gold Stake, at Lexington. It is fur colts and fillies 
sent us a second report of this meeting, but as the original one was published | ¢oaied in 1840, and closed with seventy subscribers, at $500 each, $100 ft., to 
= the 28th ult., we have not deemed it necessary to give the one before US. | which the Association is to add a Gold Cup of the value of $500—two mile 
Our friend writes that the race at four mile heats—won by Omega, beating | heats, The race is to be rua at the Fall meeting of the Lexington Club. It 
Mary Thomas, Helen, and Zoe—was one of the most interesting he has ever) i. the richest stake ever got up in Kentucky. 
seen. Omega won the Ist heat in 8:10, Mary Thomas the 2d in 8:06, and | latte 
Omega the 3d in 8:02. These two fine mares closely contested the 3d heat, |  LEspersykes by Imp. Belshazzar, and Boyd McNairy (own brother to Sarak 
in which Helen and Zoe were distanced a long way. Rowtonella made a capi- | Bladen) are to stand at Fayette, Missouri, next season. 


tal race at three mile heats, beating Martha Rowton, Kate Converse, and Mary 
Elizabeth, at three heats; she threw away the Ist heat, and won the 2d and 3d | 
in fine style. Of Herald, wh» won ‘‘ The Hampton Plate,” at two mile heats, | 
beating Julia Davie, Patsey Stewart, and the imported Glaucus filly, in 3:54 — 
3:53, our friend writes in the following terms :— 

“This was the best race ever made over the course, and all will admit that| p> Who wishes to engage a capital Trainer of long experience and ac- 
“it was won very easily by Herald. He evinced an unusual turn of speed. His knowledged ability? We car. furnish his address to any gentleman who would 
“‘ way of getting over the ground is easy to himself ,and would please anybody ; | like to employ his services. 
‘his stride is good, and he seems to be quite at the grouad at all times.”’ 

Herald is by the great Plenipotentiary, out of Imp. Delphine by Whisker, the | Mr. Epwarp Travis, of Paris, Tenn., claims the name of Buz Fuz for his 
dam of Monarch and The Queen, and will be backed in this city, for any mo- | grey colt by Johnson's Medley, hisdam by Imp. Luzboro,’ g. dam by Sir Wil- 
derate amount, to beat any other ¢wo nominations in the Peyton Stake. Ifovr |iam (by Ball’s Florizell,)—g. g.dam by Battes’ Diomed, formerly of Virginia, 
friends of the “ Picayune ” have any more Lerrwicn tobacco remaining, we | better known in Kentucky as Kennedy’s Diomed—g. g. g. dam by Quicksilver 
should like to “give ’em a turn” on this ‘pint’ on our own private snap. |—g g. g. g. dam by Yorick. 

They do say, though, that our friends the Kirxmans have got some of the finest | Mr. T. alsoclaims the name of Mary Weller for his yearling ch. filly, by 
colts in training that ever looked through a bridle. We hope soon to hear from | Sterling out of the dam of Buz Fuz. 
Capt. Betcuer of Mr. Peyton's Black Maria filly Great Western. The ac- Johnson’s Medley died sometime inthe month of December last. 
counts from her, when we las: had the pleasure of seeing Mr. P., were highly 
favorable. If she should turn up such a trump as Picton (also by Imp. Luzbo. | A Serap from “ Observer.” ; 

| It seems “the old mure’’ Omega, so felicitously named, the last of the Ti- 


rough), or Herald one like Monarch, then Fashion and Reel will find a cus. | 
temer, end ne mistake. | moleons, (if Boston, in fact, be withdrawn from the Turf,) is yet winning for 


At the recent anoual Fair of the Louisiana State Agricultural Society, held | herself laurels at the South, having lately won the first prize, from distinguished 
at Baton Rouge, Col. Fiucer, of East Feliciana, exhibited adeer, which was | competitors, at Columbia, S. C. She shows the excellence of her blood; de- 
brought into the world by the Czsarean operation, and which has since produced | econded from the good old Maryland stock, teasing test, like Grey Eagle, 
@ numerous progeny of its own. This is probably the only anima! in the coun- Wilton Brown, Register, &c., to Col. jong s Selima, by the Godolphin Ara- 
try to whom life was given ia a similar manner, that has survived in its full bian, the ‘ne plus ultra of any pedigree.” Whenever a horse becomes distin. 


beauty and vigor. —_— 

The Mobile “ Advertiser" speaks of a recent meeting of the Jockey Club 
of that city, for the consideration of important business. One of the subjects 
brought befure the Club, according to the ‘* Advertiser,’’ was ‘‘ the propriety of 
reducing the prices of subscription and membership. We look with favor upon 
every proposition that shall contribute to render more generally popular the 
sports of the Turf. Nothing would contribute more to this than that they 
should be accessible to the very poorest. The most brilliant races in England Priam and Birmingham. Ouesaver. 


can be seen without any expense, although public stands of different grades of | N.B. Omega, it will be recollected, ran the We es of four — gt 
prices are provided for such as choose to hold themselres aloof from the crowd. | °¥** the National Course, near Washington City, D. C.—the first heat, the 
fastest by five seconds on the course, in 7:38; and she also won the best race 


In Charleston, S. C., the same plan is adopted very nearly ; you pay but a bit G aha ae f Bas 
to enter the gate, and there is a public stand provided, absolutely free for ail. | °*®* the Lafayette Cosrss, nest Anguste, s., momeneie tor the reses of Sae- 


The consequence is, the race week in Charleston is a general gala weex.” |combe and Gano ;—though not so much as the former cuurse—the arena of 
| many of the best horses that have run in America, from Leviathan to Boston. 

The Matches.—We have received a long communication from Tennessee, 

controverting the position of the New York “ Spirit of the Times,” that the | 

three great matches talked of between the South and North shoud be run on a | New Orleans, Jan. 27, 1843. 
course near New York. “ Saville,’’ our correspondent, is an old turfite, and | 

writes with a full understanding of the subject. He is strongly of opinion that | Rass P.— Perhaps a word or two while his en oP» from aw Pilgarlic, 

New Orleans is the most eligible place in the whole Union for such matches. | won't set you back any. I have just read the ‘ Spirit” of the 14th inst, and 


Among other things he contrasts, with great effect, the attentions shown to | think it opens remarkably unctuous in spots. ‘ Observer” is *‘ some.” I 
Col. Johnson and the Virginia party by the South Carolinians when the match | know not which part of his letter most to admire; his comparison between 











Mas. Jones writes us that he intends standing his fine horse Treasurer on 
Long Island this Spring, and in the vicinity of the Union Course, probably. 
| Treasurer's family, form and performances are of such a character as to induce 
| the belief of his making a good season. 























| Established principles in breeding are not overlooked in England. Is not the 
same result observed here ? 

The get of English horses are also among the best on the Turf in S. C.—of 
| the renowned St. Leger winner, Rowton, and of Emancipation, the half brother to 
| the famed “old mare” Bee's-wing. He ran third in the St. Leger, following 











SPORTING EPISTLE FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
BY ROVER. 


———— aaemanee = ei 


guished upon our Turf, for intrinsic merit, it seems to me worth while to trace | 
_ bis pedigree, that breeders may learn the value of blood and of certain crosses. | 


Feb. ti. 


Very possibly, but hitherto Fashion has always won her second heats of f 
miles easier than her first. Her forte is in running a distance and heat “" 
boot, though she has run the sixth mile of a four mile race in 1:47 in 

‘* Rover’’ cannot fail to vee that we have been obliged to ron our 
several paragraphs of his communication. Iago almost says that 


“Good name in men and horses, dear my lord 
Is the immediate jewel of their soule,"ete. 


“ Rover,” therefore, must take heed and not “crowd the mourners,” 
ing his winding way. 








Pet through 


ID pursy. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “N. OF ARKANSAS,» 

Miss Foote and George Martin’s Race—Fashion’s superiority over either— . 

the two Races—Greer, and his Match on Sally Shannon— Col. 
—The Tragedy or the Somers, etc. 





Comparison of 
Wells and bis Stabie 


BaTESVILLE, e 
My Dear P.—The “ Picayune” of the 25th of teks mee . 
18 @ most graphic description of a most magnificent race. The little Foote m 
won the high place prophesied for her by her friends—and George Martin . 
unpretending four miier, has made for himself a name that wil! hand him “ta 
as every inch ahorse. It was a remarkable race—being run in the fall of the 
year, the advantage of the year’s weight cannot be brought against Say 
Fashion, ’tis true, had to pack her four pounds extra ; that is, I bélieve Pet 
ference between the Trenton and New York Courses, and those South of the 
Potomac (excepting in South Carolina). Now, far be it from me, to p a 
smallest sprig from the wreath that has beea placed upon Miss Foute 
but I must in justice to the naked facts of the case, beg leave to exp 
opinion, that Fashion's performance was not surpassed, if equalled. 
The time at New Orleans was 7:364—7:39—7:51} George Martin winn;, 
the first heat by *‘ three or four open lengths.” The first and second a 2 
run in the aggregate time of 15:15}. a 
Pashion’s time was 7:32}—¥:45, making in the aggregate, 15:17}. Sho 
however, won both heats, and came home an easy winner in the iieed Mis. 
Foote was put up to all she knew, to beat George Martin the second nan 
These are the facts as they appear from the reports, and conclusively pneve ; : 
me that the first was at least a slight shade the better race of the two, | 
When the size and the campaigning of the little Foote are takey into cons; 
deration, her extraordinary performances may well excite astonishment and meaty 
der. She has put the capability of imported stock to go the distance need 
cavil orquestion. It was purely native against foreign. George Martin tracing 
to old Archy on both sides, and Miss Foote being out of an imported mare aad 
got by an imported horse. Three cheers for the game little “ ’yq"—as many 
more for her unflinching rival. She won her honors out of the fire, and they 
are richer for being thus won. Poor Kendall~his was hard luck. Ther 
should bore his rider's | ead for the siaples. . 
| I see Greer has matched Sally Shannon against Waltz. It would appear a 
| soft thing to judge from the public performances of the two nays. But my 
worthy friend of Red River mast think more of “ Reel’s own brother” ¢! sa 
| his public running would justify. He used to be always in town with his 


luck the 
’s brow 
re33 my 





| pockets full of rocks, and I fervently pray that he may shine out yet, and the 
bright days of Linnet, Extio, The Poney, and Bee’s-wing return again. Greer 
is a keen one—about as smart as the next one, and in making matches, he is as 
hard a customer to get round as one need look for. He showed great judgment 
jp selecting Creath, Martin, and Sally Shannon—the last is a good one: she 
will put up, (all things right) two heats in 3:40—3:43. 

Now that Miss Foote has made so extraordinary a race, will not the South 
pick up the glove thrown down by the North? I hope they will. 

The public mind is filled here with the melancholy tragedy on the Somers— 
[ know how wrong it is to prejudice the public mind on such occasions, but 
cannot forbear expressing deep sympathy with the distressed parents of young 
Spencer, yet [ cannot think that one of Mackenzie's high standing, and the 
proud names his associates bear, could be led into the perpetration of such an act 
unless an absolute necessity existed. Truly yours, N 

Note sy tHe Eprror.—In the letter above “N.” states, in comparing 
Miss Foote and Martin's race with Fashion's, that as Miss F.’s was run in the 
Fall, therefore, “ the advantage of the year's weight cannot be brought against 
them.” Why Miss F. and Martin had seven months advantage. Fashion ran 
on the 10th of May, and carried, as a 5 yr. old, 1111bs., whereas Miss Foote 
ran as a 4 yr. old, carrying but 97lbs. on the 24th December! George Martin, 





between Bonnets o° Blue and Clara Fisher was run, with the civilities shown | ; ; € Dickens t wl 
the same gentlemen in New York when Boston and Fashion met. But the | Henry, Lady Clifden, Jim Bell, &c., 28 race horses, or of Dickens to s geatle 
communication, however we may be disposed to give it a place, is tuo long for | ™8"- ; : 
our limited space. We regret this the less, because we have not the least idea | Don't you “ pile the agony” a iittle too high on the race reporters here’ 


that the matches in question will ever be. made. On the effect of travelling | You have “ stirred the monkeys” dreadfully in this region. ‘‘ The Crescent 
horses, and the necessity of carrying their food and water with them, “ Sa- | City” of this morning kicks slightly—Don’t for heaven's sake take any thing 


ville ” is distinctly at issue with the ‘ Spirit of the Times.” , ; nt ile : 
j “ New Orleans Picayune of 26th Jan. | that will operate as a retromingent diuretic—Give them “‘ goss.” They want 


Is he indeed? Perhaps “ Saville " will be good enough to favor us with the | and fearit. They all look now as if they smelt brimsto ne. 
names of the Northern horses—or even those from Virginia and Maryland— With regard to comparing the powers as racers of Miss Foote ard Reel, it 
that have run successfully at New Orleans without being acclimated. He will | is rank nonsense. Reel won noreputation by beating her. [Indeed'!!} The 
also oblige our Virginia friends by naming any horses from the Old Dominion | only wonder to me is how Foote in her fix did as well as she did, and but for 
that have run with credit in Kentucky before several months’ use of its water | the stupidity of Monk (who afterwards acknowledged it} in letting go his rein 
and feed. Bostoa was nearly knocked up at Augusta by the use of the water | to take the whip in hand, and by that means throwing Foote off her stride, 
there, and had Gano been half the horse he was cracked up to be, he would | Foote would have won the race.—{** Who shall decide when doctors differ '”] 
have beaten him into fits. Yet on a Northera course, and Boston “*athim-| With regard to Reel’s lameness, it was comparatively nothing. She started 
self,” Gano hed about as much chance to beat him as a smal! yellow dog. | in the second heat perfectly free from lameness, and ran right over Foote in 

We have little hope that the three great matches talked of will be made, in- the first quarter of a mile. Foote kept her moving up and down the stretches, 
asmuch as Northern horses cannot run in the extreme South west until after a| and at the drawgate of the last mile put her up to all she knew. Reel ran the 
year’s acclimatation. The idea of their going there to run a match is conse- last two hundred yards with the spurs plying freely. 
quently preposterous. Why even the South Carolina, as well as Virginia no- How absurd to think that Foote was anywhere near herself. Why, at the 
minations to the great Stakes in Tenuessee, that come off next October, are Louisiana Course the week before, she had not one yard of speed even 
now on the eve of etarting for Nashville. Can “ Saville’ guess why ? (in that time! She ran the whole twelve miles under the spur, and to have 

The ease with which a stable of horses can be brought trom New Orleans | saved the life of any body there, (even Henry Clay himself) she could uo: catch 
to New York is not generally estimated. It can be done with half the risk, or | Geo. Martin, one instant before she did. Taking all things into consideration 
‘experse, or time incurred in sending a Long Island stabie to Charleston, Au- her performances are wonderful—but she is not ** Fashion,” by a long 
gusta, Nashville, or Lexington. A Louisiana stable can be placed on a steam- | rope. 
boat for Pittsburg, Pa., and reach there in less than ten days. From thence to| Foote and all that side of the house have gone to Duplantier’s—Mr. D. 
this city it can come the entire distance on a canal-boat, or in rail-road cars. If having given “ Old Baird, the Hoozier trainer” charge of his stable. I ¢ell 
it was requisite, the horses might be taken from the boat and exercised every | you now that if Geo. Martin, Jim Bell or Foote tackle Reel in the Spring she 
two or three days, on courses situated on the river, as at Natchez, Memphis, | will “ see sights.” 

Peducah, Louisville, Cincinnati, Wheeling, Pittsburg, ete. It would require I saw Jim Be!l on Sunday, and I have little doubt but that in the Spring he 
but about three weeks to transport a stable from New Orleans to Long Island. | will appear to the natives like a dream. The cacing throughout will no doubt 
Here the bracing climate, water, and more nutritious food, would invigorate | be good. 

Southern horses, and enable them to perform better than they ever could at I suppose you know ere this that Oxiver and Garrison started for Havana, 
home, as has been the case with Henry, Bascombe, Lady Clifden, Picton, Bos- with the intention of getting Cramer’s grant to put up a race-course— Oliver 
ton, Blue Dick, and fifty others. Southern horses have won on the Union returned on Saturday last, and from his looks I think there are fleas about— 
Course, in public purses alone, within twenty years, not less than Fifty Taou- Garrison is daily expected —Yours truly, 


sand Dollars, without taking into account the enormous amount they have car- 
tied off in sweepstakes and matches. Think of that, Mr. “ Saville.” | Note by the Editor —So far from endorsing the opinions of our correspond- 
oamene "ent, we are at direct issue with “‘ Rover” on many points discussed in his letter. 


The Yacht On-ca-ny-e, (or “* Daneing Feather” in the Chippewayan dia- | How fast Miss Foote can run we do not know, but we have reason to believe 


lect,) of our distinguished fellow citizen, Joun C. Stevens, Esq., is thus no- 
ticed in the Mobile “ Register” of the 25th ult., by Mr. Sanrorv, the senior | old hand,” and a good judge of pace and racing abilities ; but we cannot believe 
editor of that able journal :— his opinion of the comparative powers of Ree! and Miss Foote to be that of the 


Mr. Stevens’ Yacht On-ca-hy.e.—We perceive by a New Orleans paper that | great majority of the turfmen of the South-west. Indeed a Louisiana turfman 
orders have been given at Washington toa naval officer at New York to inspect | of great practical experience, and whose opinion consequeatly is entitled to in- 
ly sa a view. toporchase. ber for the Home Squadron. We | creased weight, has written us this week to the following effect, on the subject 
are happy to learn that such is the case and we speak from personal observation _ . : 
when we say, that she is undoubtedly the fastest sailer under canvass that floats. | apes : 

She has proved herself a superior sea-vessel, having been to the West Indies, “1 saw the great race at New Orleans between Miss Foote and George 
&c., and for either rough or smooth water she combines all the good qualities _ “Martin, so well described and faithfully reported in the ‘ Picayune.’ The 








Rover. 








of a clipper and a ship; she would undoubtedly be made the most efficient ves- | ‘race between Reel and Miss Foote I did not witness. Jt terminated as I ex- | object moved not. He fired again—and again, with no better success, 
‘pected. Under the circumstances nothing else could be looked for. I rather | twelve good balls had waizzed in air, and there still sat, uam rved, ‘* that same 


sel of her size in the navy, combining as che does, great strength with capaci- | 


that Reel can beat any time she has ever made. ‘‘ Rover’ claims to be “an | .,i4 valley ; where we found our dogs snuffing about, barking, and oc 


who lacked but seven days of being six years old, carried as a Syr. old but 
110ibs! Four months later he would have been obliged to take up in New 
York or New Jersey, 121lbs., or eleven pounds more. 

“N.” has doubtless heard, long ere this, that Mr. Wetts is again “0 
town” with Reel, nor will he fail to be highly gratified with the Music of 
Mr. Barrow’s Piano filly, and the success of Kate Aubrey and Aduella in the 
same stable—that of the Brothers Kenner, who have done as much or more 
for the Louisiana Turf than any other gentlemen in the State. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM EAST TENNESSEE. 
Knox County, East TENNESSEE, Jan. 23, 1843. 


Mr. Editor,—How do you do, sir? It has been so long since | have taken 
the liberty of addressing an epistle to my dear “ Spirit,” that I think it right 
and proper we should exchange salutations before proceeding to business. 
Therefore, I beg leave to remerk that I am in good health, or, in other words 
“in town with a shirt full of June apples.” And—as is the custom of com- 
mencing communications in these parts—* hope these few lines will find you 
enjoying the same blessing.” 

In these times of scarcity and pressure, the sporting men in this quarter 
have to amuse themselves with the cheaper sports: such as Quarter raciog, 
Cock-fighting, Deer-driving, Fox, Coon and 'Possum-huntirg, Turkey-shooting 
and Partridge-netting. By the way, Mr. Editor, if you have never experienced 
the pleasure of catching partridges as we catch them here, allow me to ss, 
that there is one very pleasant sport you are unacquainted with. Some of our 
Bird-hunters have caught, within a few weeks past, as many 4s three hundrec 
partridges. I have known twenty-eight to be taken in one drive. 

A Coon Huat in Haunted Hollow. 

I must give you an account, Mr. Editor, of a Coon Hunt that Tom and wll 
self took, not lorg ago. Not * Tom Owen the Bee huater,’’ but Tom D. me 
best rifle-shooter in all these parts. He is kaown a hundred miles round, as (he 
owner of “ Old Turkey Reacher ;” the best rifle you ever heard tell of 4 
few minutes after the bright Orb of day had disappeared below the horizon, 
with our favorite coon dogs, Locksly and Taunderbo!t—Tom and I set ov! 
with the intention of going over the Ridge into Raccoon Valley—and a beau 
tiful valley it is for the varmints—but before we reached our place of destina- 
tion, and while scrambling down the ridge, through brusb, briars and brambles, 
Thnuderbolt opened with a confident and delightful strain, and broke off at ‘ 
rapid pace, with Locksly at his heels playing second fiddle. We followed 4 
fast as the nature of the case would admit of,—our steps guided by the dogs, 
interesting music, uatil we reached ‘‘ Haunted Hollow,” a branch of the afore- 

casional¥ 
looking up into a tall chestnut tree on which 


** We soon saw by the light of the moon, 
Something that looked like an old raccoon. 


almost at the top, laying very close to the body. And about ‘en feet below, 
we discovered anotier object—saw it move, and then, Tom brought old Tur- 
key reacher to bear,—fired—and brought lumbering down a fine, fat ol 
Tom was now in his glory, for he had, for some time felt a particular spite + 
‘coons. He loaded again his favorite rifle, took aim, fired—but no ‘coon! Tae 


d He. 


until 


ty ; page i leve, | , : 
y; her ton is, we believe, about 200 tons measurement, and although she | \ think Reel can beat her any time two four mile heats. But if they should be | old ’coon.” 


Tom for the last ten years had never missed so many times. He began 
an 


carries much more, she would be a valuable acquisition to the service. ; ares 
— | ‘broken, and a third one comes, then [ do not believe there is an animal in 


Mr. Mersuon, of the Mount Vernon Course, advertises several Stakes in to- “ America can prove to be a bettef nag. I crave your pardon for the heresy, suspect all was not right. The thousand reports of strange sights seen, 
‘but if Fashion should be able to do so she must repeat in a very different | quises heard at the dead hour of night, in “ Haunted hollow,” 


day's paper ; one of there is fcr all ages, four mile heats, subscription $200 each, 
h. ft., to which the Proprietor is to add $500, 





| style from what she has hitherto done.” i 


. 
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‘* Whare ghaists and oulets nightly cry.” 
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yshing upon his mind with such rapidity as to induce him to believe the 
‘ead from his rifle was controlled by the “evil one.” He said ** Old Turkey- 
her is charmed, or else that is the ‘ same old ’c oon’ so celebrated in song.’ 
oa iast thought gave him fresh courage, and soured all his malicious feelings 
ene the unfortunate ’coons. So he off with his coat and 


** Climbed the tree 
This ’coon to see .” 


He ascended within a few feet of the object. It moved not! He drew a pis- 
-o| from his belt—discharged it with aa aim that never fails! But what was 
bis astonishment when he saw the object still immovable! He commenced 
packing out! His descent was in the same manner—as a matter of course— 
.s a she Bear’s—only more rapid—when urged dowuward by the wailings of 
yer cabs. He reached the ground—seized ‘‘ old Turkey-reacher” called Thun- 
gerolt and Locksly—bdoth having been squatting in anxious amazement for the 
ast fifteen minutes—and took up the line of march, declaring he was aguing 
. leave that Beat, never more to vis‘t it after nightfall. Iam not very super- 
«jtious ; but on this occasion, I confessI was very willing to “ follow in the 
footsteps of my illustrious predecessor!" Cunsequently, like a poor boy at a 
folic, had not one word to say, but shouldered the dead ‘coon and * marched 
forward in order.”” 

| Tom on his homeward march said he believed he had encountered the 


came f 


» Prince of Darkness” in the shape of a ’coon ; and that he had formed the | 


-egolution, never more to interrupt any of the ‘coon family! We reached home 


spout twelve o'clock, and spent the remainder of the night in troubled sleep. | 


« When brignt daylight came” Tom proposed to visit “ Haunted Hollow’ and 
see if any vestiges remained of the previous night’s adventure. 
alter breaking our fast with coffee, venison, and homony, we started What 
yas our astonishment when drawing nigh the tall chestnut we discovered the 
same appearance! Bat, whea we drew nearer, and saw it was only a strange 
swelling on the body of the tree, and it scarrified with bullets, imagine our 
sjame and mortification! We acknowledged ourselves out-’cooned, raised up 


« Turkey-reacher,” each grasped it with the right hand, and made affirmation, 


never to mention it to any save the * Spirit.” 

We have lately had, in our vicinity, come Fox chases, Deer-drives, and Opos 
sum hunts, equally as ludicrous as che 'coon hunt above related. But I will 
bave to postpone an account of themto a more convenient season. In the 


meantime I beg leave to subscribe myself, at my residence on the sunny side | 


of ‘Possum Knob. Yours very respectfully, Me. Free. 





A QUARTER RACE ON LONG ISLAND. 
BY AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 
Lone IsLanp, Feb.7, 1843. 

Dear Mr. Editor :—Long Island is a little bit the smartest place on the 
globe, and can beat the world in Hog Guessing and Quarter Racing. And as 
money is mighty scarce this winter we run for oats, and drinks,and all theze kind 
of things. I suppose you would like to hear of some of our small doings, so 
here goes. 

Well, as Oliver L. has a little the smartest quarter horse, and a little the 
smallest catch rider, the boys are all bucking at him. His horse’s name is 
Little Ben, and his rider is the famous “ chirping bird,” that has been ruled 
of the Union Course twice, for foul riding. He has a little the greatest way 
of getting the start, in a race you ever heard tellof. He always turns behind 
the other horse and sings out as he comes to the score, ‘‘ hold on! holf on ! 
[ain't ready!” till he has the advantage, then down comes the whip, and in 
goes both heels, and at every crack of the whip, and every poke of the heels, 

he givesan almighty scream, loud enough to be heard the whole distance. 
You can always tell the Chip is winning, for if ahead, the yells are few, and 
long drawn out, but if in atight place, they are short and quick, something 
ike a pack of hounds when the scent is hot. 

Well, a year ago this winter there was a big purse put up to be run for on 
Hempstead Plains, 100 rods and heats. Oliver L. was there with Little Ben 
and Chip, Old John V. was there from near the Union Course. Quaker Grey, 
from Jamaica, had also come up to give them a turn, and the little Purdy mare 
thought she would have a tug for it. Chinkey Roman kept kicking and smashing, 
and some said that Little Ben would “gita fall, sure.” In all there were 
about eight to start, and you can sort of think what a kicking, squalling, plung- 
ing and rearing, there was in irying to startthem. There was betting of all 
sorts from 100 clams down toa gill of whiskey. Sometimes some fellow would 
sing out 50cts. on his favorite, but the customers he found cared less to bet 
than to look at his money ! 

The most of the betting was between Oliver's Little Ben, and Uncie John’s 
Gintynipper. Once in a while you hear Quaker Grey, and then Chinkey Ro- 
man, but not often. 

After a time they got the word, end such yelling, whipping, kicking, I never 
did hear before. They kept well together, till within 100 yards of the outcome 
(as they call the *judges’ stand ;) then Little Ben began to lay flat, and show 
himself ; he cleared the party easy, and I thought Chip would never stop him. 
At last be did fall off, and then Ben stopped and walked back to look for him. 
Ok Quaker bolted in the beginning of the race, rua over two double horse teams; 
they both ran away, and made a right smart chance of a race « rer the plains. 
Well after the first heat Ben was all the go, and every one saia “I told you 
0.” But Old John V. said Gintynipper handn’t made a track yet, and he'd 
“knock the jumping oil outof Ben, before he’d done with him.” 

The second heat now was less to start and the come off better. Gintynip- 
per had the move, and Little Ben got off behind the whe « party ; wel! Ginty- 
aipper and Chinkey Roman had it which and tother, from endto end. Ginty- 
viper took the rag off the bush about a neck. Chip on Little Ben was laying 
back this heat, thinking maybe he couldn’t win it if he tried with the start he 
had, 

Maybe Old John didn't rear and pitch after this heat; he said he had the 
smartest horse, the biggest hog, and the.best fighting cuck, on Long Island, 
and that was saying he could beat the world. 

The third heat was a real downright scroudger. Little Ben had rather the go» 
but Chinkey Roman and Gintynipper give him no rest, although he won. Old 
Juan said he could * beat him in three weeks nearer home for $100.” Oliver 
said “done,” and the match was made. Then came the tug of war; all the 
extra touches for getting them in order was gone through with, and Old John 
rather out trained Oliver, for Gintynipper looked better, and Little Ben looked 
Worse, than he did on the plains. 

Well the time came round and they were to run opposite Old Tom Brush’s, 
(be tobacco man’s. The road was scraped and Old Joha won the choice of 
sides. Oliver looked queer, kept shaking his head and picking the stones out 
of bis side of the road, but said he thought little Ben would dig out ahead. 

There was some maneuvering on the score. Chirping Bird as usual kept turn- 
ing behind Old John, and coming up under a run, "till at last Old John got 
ighty and told the judge to give the word, if he was lapped on Ben, for Chip 
would have the start any how. Well the word came soover, [ can tell you, and 
‘tit they went. Chip’s music at first was slow, very slow, but about half way 
rom home, he began to put the yells in a little quicker; and before they got 
‘0 the outcome his screams were a little louder, and faster, than the puffs of 
‘team from a Lecomotive. Ben won by 10 inches, and Chip said it was the 
hardest race he ever rode. Ohyes! Still after all this, Old John wasn’t satis- 
“ed, and wanted to go the same thing right over again. Oliver said it wes bard 
7 hit the bull's eye three times hand running, and he believed he wouldn’t try 
“ again for fear he might miss it. 
an ae will never stay beat, and now that he has a new horse, “ a loud 
Wel Ne says he is, and for that reason he has named him Snakeahyacinth. 
Me d John avd Oliver met yesterday, and made a race, to rum Little Ben 
Suakeabyacinth, at the Tobacco man’s for $100 in two days time. It will 


t P 
** tight fit. Tam not certain which will rake the corn down, but I will let 
You know in my next. 


Where are all the big bugs with all their 4 milers, Mr. P.? I don’t hear of 
them any more. I know something about them too, and maybe I’il tell you the 
Gext snowy day. Yours certain, Jacos Crosscut. 





Mowitt’s “ Rural aud Domestic Life of Germany,” &c. 
{From a Correspondent.) 


well known, and it will not be the less felt in the freshness and truth of bis 
German scenee. 
In speaking of the German peasants, he remarks : ‘‘ The peasants are not as 


with us” [in England] “ totally cut off from property iu the soil they cultivate” | 


—[like American negro slaves}]—* totally dependent on the labor afforded by 
others ; they are themselves the proprietors. It is perhaps for this cause that 
they are probably the most industrious peasantry in the world. 


busily, early and late, because they feel that they are laboring for themselves. | 
The women and children al! work as well as the men, for it is family work ; | 
They reap, thresh, mow, work on the | 


nay, the women often work the hardest. 
fallows, do anything. In summer, without shoes and stockings, clad in a dark 





blue petticoat and body of the same, or in other culors, according to the cos- | 


| tume of the neighborhood, and with their white chemise sleeves in contrast 


| with their dress, aod with their hair burnt to a singed brown, or into different | 


| hues, with the sun, they are al! out in the hot fields’’—* They take their din- 
| ners to the fields, frequently giving the lesser children a bit of bread, and lock- 
| ing them up in the cottage till they come home agaia.”’ 

| This would be thought a hard life in Englaad ; but hard as it is, is not to 


| country like Eugland, where eight or cine shillings a week, and no cow, no 


| pig, no fruit for the market, no work in the winter, but dependence for every thing | 
| on a master, a coustant feeling of anxiety and the desperate prospect of ending | 


| his days in a work-house, is too commonly the’ [English] * laborer’s lot. The 
| German peasants work hard, but they have no actual want. 
his house” and ‘ his corn plot.” 

It must strike forcibly every Southern planter, the strong similarity between 
| the situation of the German peasants, and of our negro slaves, excepting that 


| the latter do not ‘“‘ work hard,” and are not “laboring for themselves,” exclu- 


| sively; but, as in England, for **a master ;” oae, however, who provides for | 


| them “in the winter,” and in their old age, exempting them from the horrors 
| of ‘*a work house,” or of the other “* haunts of desperate misery.” 
sooth, the English pseudo philanthropic abolitionists have a deer commisera- 
tion for the comparatively enviable lot of our negro slaves ! 
his last letter, as published in ‘ The New World,”’ describes a young negro in 
London, who had abscouded from slavery in Virginia, with tears in his eyes de- 
ploring the melancholy change in his circumstances ; and sighing for the com- 
forts, the pork and bacon, of his native land. Similar changes, from their mi- 
grations to Canada and tbe free States of the North, are in like manner deplor- 
ed by these deluded wretches. In truth the lot of our negro slaves is an en- 
viable one compared with that of the peasantry in any quarter of Europe, ex- 
cepting only Germany ; to which, in many respects, it bears such striking si- 
militude. Our negro slaves have their cottages, and their gardens for raising 
** truck” for themselves, or for market; and, in the cotton growing couniry, 
frequently have their share of the crop. A Virginia Planter. 


Breeders’ and Farmers’ Department. 


We have frequently spoken in the highest terms of * American Agricul- 
turist,” published in this city, and edived by A. B. and R. L. Atcen, Esqrs. 
[t is issued monthly, each number cuntaining 32 pages,at one dollar per annum. 








tion :-— 
Kentucky Cattle in New Work. 


Happening at the Bulis’ Head the other day, witha view ef looking over 
the cattle there, our eyes were instantly attracied to a fine lot of grade Short 
Horns ; and inquiring for their owner,we soon found bim among those present,in 


dispute about the ability of Durhams driving as well as the native stock, we 


ing to their heavier weight, that over the frozen ground, they did not travel as | 
well as the common animals; but on a good road they did, 
this experiment is concerned, we may infer that to start them early in the sea- 
son, there can be no material difference in the time of travelling, of Durham 
over native cattle. ‘ Well then,” the reader will say, “give us the natives.” 
But softly, if you please, and don’t jump at conclusions quite so rapidly ; for in 
the first place, a 4 year old steer, three-fourths bred, was the leader of the lut 
the whole of the way; aod he would weigh at least 1,200\bs., and in form was 
almost as good in the brisket and other points, as fig. 31 is represented on page 
330 of this paper. He would make English Mess Beef, and if sold alone, 
would have brought at least one cent per |b. more than any native animal present, 
although the market was full on that day, and several handred fat beasts for 
sale. As it was, General Shelby hai the satisfaction of taking one-half 
ceat more per lb. for his entire lot, than the best herd of native animals pre- 
sent could command. And the same was the case when we were in the New 
Orleans market last spring ; the grade Durhams from Kentucky, being floated 
down the Mississippi, and arriving in better condition thaa they can here, after 
their long tedious drive over the mountains, sold for at least one cent more per 
pound there than the native cattle. 

Here then, is the striking difference exemplified in dollars and cents, of the 
utility of improving our cattle. We need only add, that General Shelby, in 
connection with the Hon. Henry Clay, imported a superior lot of Short Horns 
from England, about five years ago, which we had the pleasure of examining 
at Buffalo, on their route to Kentucky. 


Driving Cattle from Keatucky. 
New York, 18th Jan , 1843. 


Messrs. A. B. & R. L. Allen —The twenty-two head of cattle which you 
examined at the Bull’s Head en Monday last, were the residue of a lot of 54 
head, which I sent off to this market on the 24 of October, with the desire of 
getting them in about Christmas. One half were common stock, five years old, 
and estimated to average nine hundred. The others, such as you saw, being 
about three-fourths bred Durhams, of the importation of °17, upon the Patton 
stock, were 5 and 6 years old, and estimated to weigh fifteen hcndred, at home. 
One half the distance was made in the usual time, the large cattle evincing as 
good travelling qualities as the others; and this, I doubt not, would have proved 
to have been the case throughout, if the roads had not become rough and fro- 
zen; while this was the case, the large stock had to lay by, and it was barely 
practicable for the others to keep in mot ion ; there was consequently a differ- 
ence of fourteen days ia the times of arrival. The separation of the drove, 
which at first was only about haif as large as we usually have them, and the 
long period of 90 to 105 days they were on the road occasioned an expenditure 
of fifty per cent. more than our stock ordinarily costs in driving in the spring 

son. 

“So far as I have been able to judge of the weights of the cattle here, [ think 
the common stock lost about 12 per cent., and the large ones about 15 per cent. 
of their weight. It is presumable that there would have been little or no dif- 
ference in this respect, provided the state of the roads had permitted the stock 
to keep together, and perform the trip in the ordmary time of 65 or 70 
tes foregoing facts, with the inferences deducible therefrom, touching the 
relative merits of the improved and unimproved breeds of cattle, are at your 
service. I am respectfully your obedient servant, James SHecsy. 





Farm Managemeat—Picture of both Sorts. 
BY SAM SLICK. 


Kentville. The air was cool and bracing, and the sun which had just risen, 
shed a lustre over the scenery of this beautiful and fertile valley, which gave: 
ita fresh and glowing appearance. * A splendid country this, Squire,’ said the 
Clockmaker ; ‘that’s a fact—the Lord never made the beat of it. I wouldo’t 
ax no better location in the farmin’ line than any of these allotments ; grand 
grazin’ grounds and superfine tillage lands. A man that know’d what he was 
about, might live like a fightin’ cock here, and no great scratchin’ for it neither. 
Do you see that are house on that rising hummock to the right there ! Well, 
gist look at it, that’s what I call about nght. Flanked on both sides by an or 
chard of best-grafted fruit, a tidy little clever flower garden in front, that the 
galls see to, and a’most a grand sarce garden over the road there sheltered by 
them are willows. At the back side see them everlastin’ big barns ; and, by 
gosh! there goes the dairy cows; a pretty sight too, that fourteen of them 
marchin’ Indgian file arter milkin’, down to that are medder. Whenever you 





Mr. Howirrt's power in delineating the rural life and scenery in England, is | 


They labor | 


. | } } t) j j ts 7 oc | 
Accordingly, | be compared with the condition of laborers in some agricultural parts of a dear 


Every man has | 


Yet, for- | 


Mr. ALpRICcR, in | 


From the number for February we glean the foliowing interesting informa- | 





see a place all sougged up and lookin’ like that are, depend on it the folks are 
of the right kind. Them flowers, too, and that are honeysuckle and rosebushes 
_shew the family are brought up right; somethin’ to do at home, instead of 
| Tacin’ about to quiltin’ parties, huskin frolies, gossipin’, talkin’ scandal, and ne- 
| glectin’ their business. Them little matters are like throwin’ Up straws, they 
shew which way the wind is. When galls attend to these are things, it shows 
they are what our minister used to call “ right minded.” It keeps them busy 
| and when foiks are busy, they ha’n’t time to get into mischief; and it siliGees 
them too, and it keeps the dear little critters healthy and cheerful. I believe 
Ii alight and breakfast there, if you've no objection. [ should like you to see 
| that citizen’s improvements, and he’s a plaguy nice man, too, and will be proud 
to see you, you may depend.’ We accordingly drove up to the door, where 
_we were met by Squire James Horton, a respectable, intelligent, cheerful- 
_ looking man, apparently of about fifty years of age. He received me with all 
the ease and warmth of a man to whom hospitality was habitual and agreeable, 
—thanked Mr. Stick for bringing me to see him, and observed that he was a 
| plain farmer, and lived without any pretensions to be other than he was; and 
that he elways felt pleased and gratified to see any stranger who would do him 
the favor to ca!] upon him, and would accommodate himeelf to the plain fare of 
a plain countrymar. He said, he lived out of the world, and the conversation 
_ of strangers was often instructive, and always acceptable to him. 
He then conducted us into the house, and introduced us to his wife and 
_ danghters, two very handsome and extremely interesting girls, who had just 
| returned from superintending the operations of the dairy, I was particularly 
struck with the extreme neatness and propriety of their attire, plain and suita- 
| ble to their morning vecupations, but scrupulously nice in its appearance. As 
the clock struck seven, (a wooden clock, to which Mr. Slick looked with evi- 
dent satisfaction es a proof of his previous acquaintance,) the family were 
summoned, and Mr. Horton addressed a short but very appropriate prayer to the 
Throne of Grace, rendering the tribute of a grateful heart for the numerous 
blessings with which he was surrounded, and supplicated a continuance of Di- 
vine favor. There was something touching in the simplicity and fervor of his 
manner, and in the unpretending style of his devotion, while there was total 
absence of that familiar tone of address so common in America, which, often 
, bordering on profanity, shocks and disgusts those who have been accustomed to 
| the more decorovs and respectful language of our beautiful liturgy. Breakfast 
was soon announced, and we sat down to an excellent and substantia! repast, 
| everything abundant and good of its kind, and the whole prepared with a neat- 
| ness that bespoke a well regulated and orderly family. We were then conducted 
round the farm, and admired the method, regularity, and good order of the es- 
tablishment. ‘I guess this might compare with any of your English farms,” 
said the Clockmaker ; * it looks pretty considerable slick, this, don’t it?” “ We 
have great advantages in th’s country,” said Mr. Horton ; “our soil is naturally 
good, and we have such an abundance of salt sludge on the banks of the rivers, 
| that we are enabled to put our uplands in the highest state of cultivation. In- 
dustry and economy can accomplish anything here. We have not only good 
markets, but we enjoy an almost total exemption from taxation. We have a 
mild and paternal government, our laws are well and impartially administered, 
| and we enjoy as much personal freedom as is consistent with the peace and 
good order of society. God grant that it may long continue so! and that we 
may rencer ourselves worthy of these blessirgs, by yielding the homage of 
grateful hearts to the Great Author and giver of all good things-” A bell ring- 
| Ing at the house at this time, reminded us that we were probably interfering 
| with some of his arrangements, and we took leave of our host, and proceeded 
| on our journey, strongly impressed with those feelings which a scene of domes- 
tic happiness and rural felicity like this never fails to inspire. 


| Bav.—We had not driven more than two or three miles before Mr. Slick 
suddenly checked his horse, and pointing to a farm on the right hand side of 
the road, said, now there is a contrast for you with a vengeance. That critter, 
| said he, when he built that wrack of a house, (they call ema half-house here,) 
' intended to add as much more to it some of these days, and accordingly put 
his chimley outside, to sarve the new part as well as the old. He has been 
| too lazy, you see, to remove the bankin’ put there, the first fall, to keep the 
| frost out o’ the cellar, and it has rotted the sills off, and the house has fell 
| away from the chunley, and he has had to prop it up with that great stick of 
, timber, to keep 1t from comin’ down on its knees al:ogether. All the windows 
_ are boarded up but one, and that hasall the glass broken out. Look at the 
_ barn !—-the roof has fell in in the middie, and the two gables stand atarin’ 
_ each other in the face, as if they would like to come closer if they could, and 
consult what was best tobe done. Them old geese and vetren fowls, that are 
so poor the foxes won't steal ’em for fear of hurtin’ their teeth,—that little 
| yaller, lantern-jaw’d, long-legged, rabbit-eared, runt of a pig, that’s so weak it 
| can’t curl its tail up,—that old frame of a cow, astandin’ there with its eye 
shot-to, contemplatin’ of its latter eend,—and that varmint-lvokin’ horse, with 
his hocks sweill’d bigger than his belly, that looks as if he had come to her 
| faneral,—is all his stock, I guess. The goney has shown his sense in one 





our excellent friend,General Shelby, of Kentucky ; and as there has been much | :hing, however, he has burnt all his fence up; for there is no danger of other 


folks’ cattle breakin’ into his field to starve, and gives his Old Mooley a chance 


solicited the facts relative to the journey of the present drove. [t seems, ow- | o’ sneakin’ into his neighbors’ fields o’ nights if she find an open gate, or a pair 


of bars down to get a treat of clover now and then. O dear, if you was to get 


So far then, as | up early of a mornin’ afore the dew was off the ground, and mow that are field 


with a razor, and rake it with a fine tooth comb, you wouldn’t get stuff enough 
to keep one grasshopper through the winter, if you was to be hanged for it. 
"Spose we drive up to the door and light a cigar; if Nick Bradshaw is to 
home I should like to havea little chat with him. Its worth knowin’ how he 
can farm with so little labour; for anything that saves labour in this country, 
where help is so plaguy dear, is worth larnin’ you may depend. Observing us 
pause, and pointing toward his domain, Nicholas lifted off the door and laid 
it on its side, and, emerging from his cen of dirt and smoke, staod awhile re- 
conneitering us. He was a tall, well-built, athletic-looking man, possessed of 
great personal strength and surprising activity, but looked like a good-natured, 
careless fellow, who loved talking and smoking better than work, and preferred 
the pleasures of the tap.room to the labours of the field. He thinks we want 
his vote, said the clockmaker. He's looking as big as all out doors, gist now, 
and waiting for us tocome to him. He wouldn't condescend to call the king 
hiv cousin gist at the present time. It’s independent day with him, I calcu- 
late; happy-lookin critter, too, ain’t he, with that are little, short black pipe in 
his mouth ? 

The fact is, squire, the moment a man takes to a pipe he becomes a philosi- 
fer ;—it’s the poor man’s friend ; itcalms the mind, sooths the temper, and 
makes a man patient uoder trouble. It has made more good men, good husbands, 
kind masters, indulgent fathers, and honest fellers, than any other blessed thing 
in this universal world. The Indgians always buried a pipe and a skin of to- 
bacco with their folks, in case smokin’ should be the fashion in the next world, 
that they migh’nt go unprovided Gist look at him; his hat has got no crown 
in it, and the rim bangs loose by the side like the bale of a bucket. His trou- 
sers and jacket are all flying in tatters of different colour'd patches. He has 
one old shoe on one foot, and an ontanned moccassia on t‘other. He ain't had 
his beard cut since last sheep-sheerin’, and he looks as shaggy as a yearlin’ colt. 
And yet you see the critter has arakish look to. That are old hat is cocked on 
one side quite knowin,’ he has beth hands in his trousers pockets, as if he had 
somethin’ worth feelin’ there, while one eye skot-to on account of the smoke, 
and the other standin’ out of the way of it as far as it can, makes him look a 
bit of a wag. A man that didn’t smoke, couldn’t do that now squire. You 
may talk about fortitude, and patience, Christian resignation, and all that sort 
of thing, till you’re tired ; I’ve seen it and heard tell of i: too, but I never knew 
an instance yet, where it didn’t come a little grain heavy or sour out of the 
oven. Philosophy is like most other guests I’ve seed, it likes to visit them as 
keeps good tables, and though it has some acquaintances, it ain’t mre nor half 
pleased to be seen walkin’ lock and lock ’em. But smokin’ Here he 
comes, tho’, I swan ; he knows Old Clay, I reckon ; he sees it ain’t the candi- 
date chap. The discovery dispelled the important airs of Nicholas, and taking 
the pipe out of his mouth, he retreated a pace or two, and took a running leap 
of ten or twelve feet across a stagnant pool of green water that graced the 
lawn, and served the double purpose of rearing goslins and breeding musqui- 
toes, and by repeating these feats of agility on the grass several times, (as if to 
keep himself in practice,) was by the side of the wagon in a few minutes.— 
“ Mornin’, Mr. Bradshaw, said the Clockmaker! how’s all to home to-day? 
Reasonable well, I give you thanks:—won’t you alight? Thank you, I gist 
stopt tolight a cigar. I'll bring you a bit o’ fire said Nick, in the twinklin’ of 
an eye; and bounding off to the house with similar gigantic strides, he was out 
of sight ina momeat. Happy, good natered citizen that, you see, squire, said 
Mr. Slick, he hain’t been fool enough to stiffen himself by hard work neither; 
for you see he is as supple as an eel. The critter can jump like a catamount, 











Goop.—We left Gaspereaux early in the morning, intending to breakfast at} and run like a deer; he’d catch a fox a’most that chap. 





_ Agricultural Club.—It is proposed to form a club in this city, to meet week- 
ly, for the discussion of all subjects connected with farming, horticulture, and 
stock breeding. Such clubs have become quite common in Europe, and have 
been the means of accomplishing great good. We see that a few have been 
furmed in the United States, and more are in contemplation; and as many per- 
sons as there are to be found interested in agriculture in this city and its vici- 
nity, it is due to them to establish a club without further delay, for the discus- 
sion of all matters relative to their interests and advancement in practical and 
sc.entific argriculture. American Agriculturist. 

An Apt Reply.—“ Husband, I don’t know where that boy got his bad temper 
—not from me, I’m sure.” “ No, my dear, for I don’t perceive you have lost 
any.” 
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A LOVER “IN LIQUOR.” 


PSYCHOLOGY OF DRUNKENNESS. 

“ As for myself,” said my friend, the Councillor of State, a grave man, who 
was most moderate in all things, “‘ I never was tipsy but once in my life, and it 
was on this occasion :— 

* | had been but a few days at Paris, which capital I was visiting for the first 
time, and, being still under the fire of my first impressions, I went to dine at 
Very’s. I need not say that I made a very bad dianer, not knowing any of the 
habits of that celebrated restaurateur. I composed for myself alone the most 
extraordinary feast I ever beheld in my whole life. 

“‘ You have often admired my sobriety, which a good Mussulman would pride 
himself on. Atthe end of that repast, so remarkable in so many respects, I 
had not near consumed half a bottle of Chablis. 

“My dinner being finished, I called for the garcon three or four times with 
the timidity which a provincial naturally feels at the aspect, so novel to him, of 
a dining room dazzling with gildings, lighted with gas, and attended by a host 
of young men as distinguished for their language as for their manners. 

‘** Monsieur,’ said I to the first garcon that came to me, ‘I beg you a thou- 
sand pardons ; be good enough to tell me how much I owe you?’ 

‘** Monsieur asks for /’addition?’ replied the youth, with an ironical polite- 
ness which astounded me. 

“* Precisely, Monsieur,’ answered I, stammering, ‘the addition, if you 

lease.’ 
nn The addition was brought. [examined it with some little emotion and dis- 
trust. I read, * Total, 25 francs ;’ my bottle of Chablis figured at the bottom 
of the inventory for four francs [ was rather dismayed. 

‘T recalled the gentleman who had already answered me, and, with a redness 
on my face which betrayed my trouble, I strove to demonstrate that having 
scarcely drunk a third of my bottle I could not in fairness be made to pay for 
the whole of it. 

‘** Monsieur,’ said my interlocutor, with the politeness that had already once 
chilled me, ‘ we do not supply Caablis in half bottles.’ 

‘Tt was the second lesson I received from this gentleman, and the thirtieth 
of the same aescription the garcons of various other cafes of the capital had 
favored me with within the space of a week. I therefore submitted. 

“Then, Monsieur, be good enough to pay yourself,” replied I, affecting a 
laisser aller and aplomb, which my increasing redness singularly compromised. 

‘* My change was fetched, and meanwhile | rema ned five minutes by myself 
in front of the bottle of Chablis, the object of my utmost attention. A satani 
cal idea took possession of me. I could not, thought I, with due regard to 
economy, pay for my bottie and leave it full. Abrubtly, and almost convul- 
sively, I successively helped myself to three monstrous bumpers. When the 
garcon returned the deed was done, and the bottle emptied. He must have 
perceived it by the more vigorous glance I cast at him on receiving the remain 
der of my money. 

“‘ Monsieur—I have the honor to wish you a good evening,” said I. 

Never shall I forget the looks with which he accompanied me to the salon 
door, which I hastily reached with a certain embarras. In the extreme agita- 
tion of this internal struggle I had forgotten to pay the garcon, but it was later 
only that I thought of this very involuntary oversight ; other far more important 
matters occupied me at the moment ; I had just made a rather strange discovery 
which placed me in quite a novel situation. 

As I advanced under the Palais Royal gallery, which communicates with Rue 
Vivienne, I perceived with astonishment that I was not—not merry, but tipsy, 
quite tipsy. nail 

The moment I was clearly and positively convinced of being in that state, 
which, as you may perhaps know, is not unmingled with a certain pleasantness, 
I took measures to dissemble as much as possible the distraction which might 
follow. 

I advanced with assurance enough, taking care to walk along the walls, 
which sometimes seemed to give way to my hand, and I found that, if he did 
but try, a man, whatever his degree of intoxication might be, was still capable 
of maintaining before the public a very decent sort of equilibrium. 

This conviction, acquired after five minutes’ of experience, quite comforted 
me. Besides, I felt no demangeaison of uttering those inconsiderate things 
which are the habitual sign of intoxication in weak-minded persons. My ideas 
seemed to me even to follow their wonted course, save in some trifling devia- 
tions at which I had no reason to be alarmed ; and, after a scrupulous examina- 
tion of my mental condition, I found that I might, without the slightest risk, 

esent myself at the house of Doctor P , a friend of my family, to whum 

had delivered letters of introduction on my arrival at Paris. 

That very evening the doctor had a party, to which he had not invited me. 
But despite of this consideration, which would have stopped me in all other 
circumstances, I was irresistibly attracted by the delight of figuring amidst a 
great deal of company, and enacting a part in society by cleverly dissembling 
the condition I was in. The pleasantness and undeniable novelty of such an 
attempt, as well as some other particular reasons, decided me. 

I crossed, victoriously enough, the Rue Vivienne, and reached, almost by ful- 
lowing a right line, the Rue Laffitte, where Dr. P—— resided. 

The doctor’s drawing-rooms were filled with company, and [ was pretty sure 
of meeting there that evening a most spiri‘uel lady, Madame de N——, who 
had already greatly excited my attention on various occasions. I will even 
confess, in order to conceal nothing of this strange adventure, that I then felt 
the most violent passion for the lady, who had been a widow for five years past, 
was gifted with excellent qualities, and, which spoils nothing, was also in pes- 
session of a very inconsiderabie income. 

Doctor P—— had himself often encouraged me to court the handsome wi- 
dow, flattering me with the hope that she might listen to my euit. But the 
Britannic gravity J cannot get rid of, and the apparent coldness you always re- 
proach me with, coupled with a ridiculous timidity [ had brought with me from 
the provinces, had constantly kept me at a respectful distance, which the re- 
served manners of Madame de N —— induced me but little to shorten. Never- 
theless, for a few days past, some sweet hope had glided into my heart, and I 
anticipated much from a fresh interview. 

* Whom shall I announce?” asked the valet who introduced the visitors, 

“ Nobody,” replied I, with perfect sans gene; “say it is I,” and I imme- 
diately entered without giving the servant time todo his duty. 

“ Madame P—— was at an angle of the drawing-room, in the middle of a 
group of pretty women, who formed a formidable hedge round her fauteui/. 

Under any other circumstances, the sight of such a re-union would have 
wholly discom me, I felt not the slightest embarras. I therefore boldly 
advanced to salute the mistress of the house. I had not, indeed, gone many 
steps when I experienced an involuntary tendency to perform a figure in the 
shape of the letter S; but this transient deviation was so imperceptible, and 
besides so skilfully dissembled by the aplomb I quickly recovered, that I am 
sure nobody noticed it. 

With the exception of this incident, my en(ree was quite successful, and | 
soon found myself lost among company numerous enough to half disguise the 

actions that might escape me. 

Figure to youu, now, aman of a grave turn of mind, and naturally in- 
clined to observation, placed in so awkward a situation as mine, and continually 
exposed to thore unexpected encounters and the many delicate complications 
which habitually arise among a large number of persons assembied in the same 
room. What prudence, excessive cleverness, and wonderful aplomd are re- 
quired when one often stands on a floor that gives way under one’s feet, near a 
chair that flies from one’s hand, or suddenly transforms itself into an unsizeable 
ebject if one attempts to sit on it, or under aceiling, at times, motionless, 
at others carried away by a frantic mevement of rotation—when one joins 
in serious conversations which an evil genius may, without one’s being 
aware of it, metamorphose into incoherent or {facetious nonsense—when 
one accosts unkown faces which seem to melt with tenderness at one’s approach, 
or indifferent looks which seem to smile and call one! What presence of mind 
one needs to dispel these equivocal phantoms, to restore things to their proper 
condition, to walk steadily and without any appearance of trouble, to sit down 
@ propos by sitting right on a seat, to recover at every moment one’s individuality, 
and recognise that of other people, and ‘o salute, answer, and smile in a proper 
way and at r times! 

Such was the task I had undertaken and the risks I had accepted, without, it 
must be owned, reckoning the whole extent of the enterprise. 

The assembly was admirably composed ; statesmen, authors, and artists 

one another in the drawing-room. Tke doctur came to me the moment 
be saw me, and shook my hand. 

“Now, Anselme,” said he, ‘* you are quite free here ; do just as if you were 
at home. The motto of my house is like that of Theleme Abbey— Fais ce 
que tu voudras.’” 

‘Mon cher, I never doubted it,” answered I, striving to give my voice the 
most affectionate inflexion. “You see that | make myself quite at ease.” 

The doctor looked at me with astonishment. , 

‘T am delighted,” said he, “to see you less gloomy than usual. You seem 


wae BPPY 
_I forthwith resumed a very grave air, which must have dispelled his suspi- 
cions, if he nad conceived any, and aswered with affected sang froid— 

“The party is a charming one. Is Madame de N —— kre ?” 





‘You will find her at the angle of the drawing-room, on the right,” said the 
doctor. “ Above all, do not forget my recommendation.” He then drew close 





to me, and added, “ it is the only match that suits you—a widow, with mind and 
fortune. This very evening she was talking to me of you.” J 


At that moment I felt the floor move like the deck of a ship in a storm. [ 
required prodigious sang froid to remain calm in so fearful a commotion. 

“And you think,” said I, leaning against the chimney-piece, which fortu- 
nately happened to be near me, “ you think that .... notwithstanding .... you 
know .... there are positions.” 

“You are joking,” replied the doctor, as he left me, “ your position suits her 
in every respect.”’ 

‘In that case she ig not fastidious,” added I, internally, ‘“ she really is not 
difficult to please.” 

‘* You have, perhaps, more than once dreamt that, whilst leaning against the 
wall of some old building, that wall, however solid it appeared, gradually moved 
and slowly fell backwards. You wanted to flee ; but the ground gradually rose 
under your feet, and compelled you to follow the wall in its progressive fall, so 
that in a few seconds you found yourself, in consequence of this very unnatural 
motion, with your head down and your feet upwards. 

Such precisely was the situation I fascied myself in for half a minute, when 
the doctor had left me. 

‘* Monsieur,” inquired one of my neighbors, ‘can you tell me who that artist 
is who has just sat down to che piano, and who has such long hair, with a long 
thin face and interminable legs?” 

“I don’t know him,” replied I, dissembling my anguish with a forced smile. 

“Ts it not the famous L——,” added he, ‘I think he resembles much a |i- 
thograph I lately met with.” 

“On the Boulevards,” said I, ‘the likeness is -... singularly .... remark- 
able.” 

I was then at the height of my hallucination. The chimney-piece was ac- 
tually falling behind me, whilst the floor was rising with irresistible power. 
Luckily this earthquake was a brief one. 

“If you like it, Monsieur,” added my neighbor, ‘we may approach the 
piano, and hear better, the piece about to be executed.”’ 

I was better, much better; my giddiness was nearly dispelled ; I accepted 
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that, after appreciating, one by one, all the tortures of 80 opprobrious a ai, 
itua. 


tion, I completely lost my senses. 
Next morning I awoke in my room at the Hotel de ——, and the fi 
that appeared before me was Doctor P——. After some we’. at Object 
upon my intemperance, he indulged his laughter at its woeful result remarks 
“And Madame de N——,” said I to the narrator of this adventure, +} 
your handsome widow take this unexpected fall? What became of yoy.” did 
monial projects, opened under such singular auspices t” ~ YOUF matrj. 
“ Alae!” replied the Councillor, looking at his lady, “the pied «i 
gave me, the marriage took place on condition of my never exceedin Widow for. 
a bottle, and here she is to bear witness that I have never since bee a third of 
to indulge even that quantity. The Chablis lesson can never be _ lempted 
any gentleman who has incurred it.”’ gotten by 








A CARNIVAL SCENE. 





Jealous husbands often place themselves in ludicrous circumstance 
lousy is a ludricous passion at best ; but in those countries and hiihen. 
aad when the carnival rages in the fall scope of its licentiousness ie 
lover or husband not unfrequently becomes an object of eupreme ts 
Nor can we, Americans, who prim ourselves on the sweet virtue ie Be cule, 
unsuspected chastity of cur wives and sweethearts, wonder greatly hele, 
bands do become jealous during the carnival, where that fete js wi one bus. 
the manner we see it in Parisor Rome. There a lady may not ventur rated in 
lic at all, without hazarding impure contact. The ‘ world, the flesh, ns pub- 
devil,’ reign supreme—intrude themselves everywhere—hold out th » and the 
dering seductions to them all. Wherever two or three are met fro bew|. 
in the name of—the carnival. You know the derivation of the wns ieF, it jg 
the bestial passions are unbridled, and scamper wildly through the = reader 
swamps of vice, and over the lily-spread meadows of virtue. pees 

A husband, then, has some reason to be jealous of his wife, if she go muel 

0 much 
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the proposal, and ventured with confidence through the groups scattered abuut 
the drawing-room, iu order to approach the piano, whereon the celebrated mu- 
sician had already pre luded. 

“ You will ask, perhaps, wheretore, having still a very clear sense of my state, 
and being perfectly aware of the perils and ridicule it exposed me to, I did not 
prudently retire. This thought came across me two or three times, but I was 
far from obeying it. One of the consequerces of my intexication was, of ne- 
cessity, the blinding me a little as to the strangeness of my conduct, and the 
inspiring me with more confidence than [ should have felt on any other occa- 


sion. And, then, saving the accidents I have mentioned, and which I justified | 


more or less felicitously, I found a real pleasure in this difficult struggle. 


As I have already said, I felt my legs totter, my tongue suddenly thicken, or 
become paralysed, and my ideas scour with extravagant rapidity the most op- 
posite circles. Very often the door I saw existed not, and the furniture I saw 
not opposed my passage. All my reiations with the externa! world were at every 
moment distorted by some evil spirit that sported with all my reckonings. 
There were in me, if I can so express it, two men, one of whom always tended 
to mistifying the other. Thus whilst I was near the piano, talking very ration: 
ally to one of my neighbors, my right hand, without my being aware of it, ab- 
ruptly emptied a cup of hot tea into my waistcoat. 

Nevertheless, | did not give way to it; I dissembled the most acute pain; I 
smilingly imputed it to my absence of mind, which was well enough known ,; 
I attended, above all, to the inflexions of iny voice that it might betray no equi- 
vocal stammering. Seldom did it happen, save in very pressing cases, that 
chose a point d‘appui without having dexterously ascertained iis existence. 


Thanks to these precautions, I should perhaps have emerged with honor from 
this difficult trial; and had I not committed aa imprudence | long reproached 
myself with, no untoward eclat would have betrayed me. But one is not always 
master of one’s inclinations, and at this time I was the dupe of mine. 

This most woefc! denowement was brought on as follows :— 

ILL—— had just executed one of his finest morceauz. For some minutes I 
had had my eyes fixed on Madame de N——, and an unoccupied arm-chair | 
espied close to her tempted me most violently. I know not whether I was the 
dupe of the equivocal prism which, at intervals, came and placed itself between 
me and surroun‘ing realities, but I fancied [ repeatedly perceived that the hand- 
some widow's eyes followed mine with adegree of interest, and faintly invited 
me to draw nearer. 


I prudently watched myself, and determined to resist with courage, despite | 


of the internal impulse that solicited me. But, suddealy, and my eyes did not 
deceive me, Madame de N 
tion, some ladies fullowing her. Her dress touched me as she passed and gave 
me an electric shock. I bowed to her profoundly, clinging with one hand to 
the piano, which afforded me a prop, and kept en contenance.”’ 

She had stopped a step or two from me, and was speaking to the artist, look. 
ing at me at the same time, as if to draw me into the conversation. 

** No,” said she, ‘‘ until listening to you this evening, I never had felt the in. 
tense superiority of German over Italian music.” 

I know not what fantastic genius inspired me at that moment with a number 
of common-piace observations on the compositions of great Beethoven, and on 
the airs of Freyschutz, which Ihave never well understood I uttered my 
floritiva most correctly, and with a dilletante assurance that gave her great 
satisfaction. 

Madame de N 
pleasure ; I had just hit upon one of her dearest whims. 








“* Passionately '’’ answered I, with a guttural stammering, which escaped me 
before [ had time to modify it; but I forthwith added with my gravest voice, 
“it is one of my sacrificed vocations.” 

I know not what answer was returned to my ‘sacrificed vocations ;’’ but the 
moment after Madame de N—— had taken my arm, and we were walking tcge- 
ther in a gallery less frequented, which the noise of footsteps and conversations 
scarcely are reached. 

You will laugh at my embarras—you will figure to yourself an intimate éete 
@ tete, varied with dexterously dissembled zigzags, with sudden illusions and 
abs ences of mind, retrieved with more or less skill and success. You see me 
composing my mien, walking the floor as St. Francis did the waters, and at the 
same time returning evasive replies to ill-understood questions, and ever 
guarding against the touching or ludicrous inventioos of a brain wandering 
somewhat from its proper state. If you faucy all this you are completely 
mistaken. 

I had ten minutes of real success; [ walked almost with ease ; | had a fa- 
cility of elocution, and, at the same time, a vivacity gallantry, and a verve 
d’'homme du monde, of which would have greatly surprised me on another occa- 
sion. Madame de N—— was evidently interested in the conversation. It was 
the first time I addressed her with so much and such famuliar and affectionate 
effusion. 

But the transient comfortable state in which I felt myself afforded me but 
little security. There is in drunkenness, when it has attained the degree mine 
had reached, by those successive excitements, a fatal moment which one can 
scarcely foresee, and much less avoid. It is that when, aftera lucid interval, 
exhaustion and giddiness seize on the brain and overwhelm it: I was fast ap- 
proaching that moment. I had a rapirl foreboding of is. I should have availed 
myself of the few seconds that I perhaps could still command to take myself 
off. I had not the good hap to turn them to account. [ had just led back 
Madame de N—— to her seat. She seemed to invite me by her looks to sit 
down by her. My legs threatened at every moment to take leave of me. My 
head grew weaker and weaker, and an arm-chair was an irresistible temptation. 
I yielded to it, and all was lost.” 

My palenees must have struck Madame de N——. 

* You are unwell,” said she. ‘ What's the matter with you?” 

I had still presence of mind enough to reply, with as Byronian an accent as 
possible—‘‘ Oh! tis nothing, Madame .... a recollection.” 


The fact was that an enormous weight had just fallen on my brain like a 
mass of lead. A vague thought of retiring came across me ; but I was chained 
down at the same time, and without a lucid consciousness of the state I was 
in deserting me for one moment, I suddenly saw the drawing-room walls totter, 
and the chandeliers multiply in myriads ; a prodigious radiation surrounded me, 
and [ suffered horrible pain. 

At the very height of this vertige I had, through some lingering prudence, 
lowered my head on my two hands, and I heard, amidst a thousand strange 
transformations, the gentle voice of Madame de N—— utter some words whose 
meaning escaped me. 

It was the most singular position I have ever found myself in, and one of the 
most curious psycholugical scenes I ever witnessed. 

I felt all the ridicule of my situation, and could conceive the embarras of 
Madame de N——, who had engaged with so much graciousness in a confiden- 
tial chat which I interrupted by a silence more and more unbecoming. To this 
most unpleasant thought were superadded a dread of public scandal of which 
I was about to become the subject and victim, and the well fouuded apprehen- 
sion of conjectures, questions, perfid:ous remarks, anu exaggerated surprises. 

But I could not avert my fate, for I was completely subdued, overwhelmed, 
and wholly incapable of acting. 

The most horrible moment was that when, after struggling with an useless 
heroism before the eyes of the whole drawing-room, which my position, more 
and more equivocal, had at length attracted on me, I felt myself slipping, like 
ac inert mass, under a tea-table, which, fortunately, concealed me at that mo- 
ment from the ironical attentions of my many neighbors. It was then only 





relinquished her seat, and moved in my direc- | 


turned to me with aa enrapturing mixture of surprise and 


abroad, or even look out at windows, in carnival times.—The only prone ,) 
for a pradent lady on that occasion, is the snag back-parlor, jn A a 
neither canopy nor alcove. And then, the circumspect husband should io * 
stantly present to see that no gay Lothario, in petticoats, seeks ap asy| se 
the ribald throng, in the hallowed lap of domestic felicity. vy sum from 
These precautions, we aver, are not only proper, but high|y | 


‘ I rudent. § 
is not always guessed at by dress during the carnival. Your house may ex 


| 
ab : : be ho- 
| nored by the familiar intrusion of some fair princess, who, jn q vets hecho 
| more (or perhaps the next day), will sport a lordly pair of whiskers! So tie 
but all these causalties (for such we must philosophically term them) will my 
' ine. 


ver authorise procedure like that of which the Count P— js accuseq Fl 
the incidents of which charming history, we are with this exordium. ore, 
to lay before the reader. _—— 
The Bali.—There was a brilliant ball at the Grand Opera, the 6th of Ja 1a 
last. Madame the Countess de P , one of the most beautify] ladies of 
Paris, had, on various occasions, expressed a lively desire to witness a ball . 
the Opera. But the Count, an attentive and very watchful husband et 
failed to meet these solicitations with a decided refusal, and the old eet 
| about the fatality of a woman's will, seemed, in this instance, in a fair way 10 
| be falsified. Circumstances, nevertheless, took, eventually, an amusing tum 
| and we should not wonder, ere this, Madame, the Countess de P— had 
| whirled in the waltz, glided through the dance, or joined in the bounding ora 
ade at the Grand Opera. sll 
We spoke of the 6:h of January. The Count de P— had « tipped the 
wink,” (as we say in English) to his faithful domestic, and leaving his pretty 
wife in her withdrawing room, ordered the coachman to drive to the dwellirc of 
his old companion and friend, Faubourg St. Germain. There, a social dinner 
| was In waiting, and the Count sat down with an agreeable society to a no less 
agreeable repast. The advent of another year, and the demoralizing scenes 
that every return of the season brought with it, furnished rich colloquial topics 
| to the coterie. The count was eloquent on the importance of a husband’s 
arge. Woman, tender, charming, angelic creature, was subject to illusions. 
In making her more beautiful, more lovely than her lord, heaven had also made 














her more frail. She was the “ weaker vessel"”—the polished porcelain vase, 
incapable of combating the rude exposures to which we safely submit \he coatse 
stone jug. 


Just as the Count had emphasised this last word “jug,” a hurried note, with- 
out signature, was handed him by a domestic, who reported that he received it 
from a gentleman then at the door. The Count makes no enquiries about the 
carrier, but mounted his coach, and sped with all possible haste to the Grand 
Opera. He staid, however, to read the note, which ran thus : 

“ Madame, the Countess de P is at this moment at the ball in the Ope- 
ra; at 2 o’clock, she will be under the horulege, where she has a rendezvous ; 
she is in the character of a magician, with a beautiful costume.” 

Arrived at the Opera, the Count searched eagerly through the throng, but 
without discovering the magician in her ‘“‘joli costume.” He renewed his 
search again and again, with no better success, until the clock struck two. 
Quick as thought, he harried to the place of rendezvous, and there, behold ! 
the costume described, the wearer pacing impatiently to and fro, as if awaiting 
| the arrival of some expected person. The Count at once recognised the gait 
| of his wife ; he thought the form somewhat too tall. bet then the peculiar 
dress accounted for this. He walked directly up to the pretty magician, and 
with the air of an Othello, said, 

‘Madame, follow me. I give you till morning to prepare your justification ; 











. . 
** You also understand the art,” said she, ‘* you love it?” | and, mark me well, wu to you if it be not complete ! 


He offered his arm: the magician took it without a word. They entered 


/ the coach, and soon alighted together at the hotel of the Count. Mons. de 


P conducted the magician immediately to the bed chamber of the Coun- 
tess, and rudely pushing her through the door, growled forth : 

“Go, madame, and be not over-anxious to silence reflection in sleep, for to 
me you must soon render a terrible account !” 

Then shutting and double locking the door, he put the key in his pocket, and 
then retired to his own apartment. At seven o'clock in the morning, he re- 
turned, unlocks the door, and entering the chamber of his lady, finds himself 
face to face with the magician, who, divested of his mask, exhibited to the as- 
tonished Count a very beautiful pair of moustachios, and one of the most fash- 
ionable chin’s of hair imaginable ! 

‘* What the devil are you here, for, sir?” cried the Count. , 

That's just what I was about to ask you, for it was you who brought me, 
replied the magician. 

The Count sprang 'owards the bed and drew aside the curtains. The coun- 
tess was there, and apparently awaking from a gentle slumber, she raised her 
head, and in tones sweet as seduction, inquired, 

‘* What's the matter, my dear?” 7 

‘‘ Madame answer me: were you at the ball in the Opera last night! 

“Oh! that’s a rather hard joke, love; especially to commence the “sy 
with !”” 

* By heavens, I shail go mad!” screamed the Count ; and turning 10 his ex- 
asperation on the magician, he found the spot just occupied by that fortunse 
character vacated. The wolf he had penned in his sheep-fold, was gone 

It does not belong to us tosiate whether the repose of the countess had Deen 
disturbed previous to the finale of this ceremony ; it 1s possible she wane 
sweetly during these hours of vexation to her dear lord ; but this we do pretet 
to assert, and we fear not the limits of propriety in so speaking—a jealous 00% 
band should examine even the magi, in carnival time, before locking one ° 
them up all night with his wife. 


BORROW’S ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. 


The Bible in Spain ; or the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an es 
in an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George 4°" 
Author of the “ Gypsies of Spain.” 3 vois. Murray. 


The London “ Examiner” pronounces this a most remarkable book. High’y 
as we praised the Gypsies of Spain, much as we had reason to expect : 
any subsequent effort of the writer, we were certainly not prepared for #0y' " 
so striking as this. Apart from its adventurous interests, its litersry woes “ 
extraordinary. Never was book more legibly impressed with the unmistase 
ble mark of genius. sy of 

As the living Alguazil of Madrid, notwithstanding the moderna reality 0 
round hat, coat, and pantaloons, at once recalled to Mr. Borrow the a * 
truth of the Spanish spy and informer of Le Sage—we say of the Bible n om 
that notwithstanding i:s sober, grave, and truthful pretensions, It has of nothing 
reminded us so much as of dear delightful Gil Blas. It has surprising — 
raciness, and originality of style ; the combination, in its narrative of —_ . 
dinary minuteness, vivacity, and local truth ; it has wonder/u! variety of gra 4- 
of character, and an unceasingly animated interest of adventure ; ge yet 
ing some peculiar and strongly-marked opinions of the writer, it hasa wice va 
rance and an untiring sympathy ; uotwithstanding the gravity of its on nel 
tone is gay, good-bumored, witty and light-hearted ; ina word, it Is 8 ee: 
ting book. Perhaps no man ever made so goud a hero to himself as Mr. of 
row. He is of heroic stuff. Without a pretence or an affectation, - a 
stantly before us: never compromising a single opinivn, he never * 
single sympathy. He is so evidently a pure-minded, sincere, and SS eienest 
He believes, loves, endures—or he disbelieves, hates, contests—Ww! a 
childish singleness and truth of heart. It is as impossible to charity to ~~ 
bis creed in religion as to question his charity in social practice. - a 
think tLe one as uarrow and sectarian as you please, but you cannot deny 
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| oo the gypsy dialect of Spain. 


) sieves of which are wide and flowing, oaly a waistcoat of green or blue silk 


|e Peninsula; there is a dash of effeminacy about it, however, hardly in keep- 


_ “ey hag with her proposals of marriage to her London Caloro, and uo scenes 
___ “800d as that which takes place in the little posado out of Badajoz, when our 
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“versality and gentleness of the other. He shakes hands with the thief and 
- ates the New Testament for him. He lays aside even religious preten- 
re when respect and the means of influence are to be otherwise attained ; 
ood secomes vagabond and gypsy,when to be merely an honest man engaged in 
i veous cause had been to be nothing. Wonderful are his accomplish- 
ae Even the greatest rascals of Madrid, Alguazils themselves, are brought 
wer pause by one who understands the seven gypsy jargons, and can ride a 
vee or dart a knife with the best Andalusian of them ali. 

*'rhese qualities, we say, make a hero of Mr. Borrow, and whether he is with 


pers, priests, OF politicians, give us almost the same kind interest that we | 


9 in Le Sage’s hero, in the thieves’ cavern, the archbishop’s palace, or the 
~ster’s bureau. The Bible occupies a less important part in the narrative : 
hat is not the fault of Mr. Borrow. 


“ty speaking of the Gypsies of Spain we described the writer’s mission to | 


., country a8 the accredited agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


| Tye sudden break up of the priestly power seemed to hold forth reasonable 


e of success for such a mission, and Mr. Borrow not only took large quan- 
es of a Portuguese versiou of the Scriptures with him, but authority, if he 
id get the needful sanction from the Spanish Government, to superintend 
», pnntiag Of a Spanish Bible at Madrid, and to undertake its distribution in 
., provinces. He found himself beset by all kinds of difficulties, but though 
» zealous kindness and suoport of Lord Clarendon failed to procure him the 
-nal license he sought, it enabled him to do many things which the aathori- 
os were content to wink at. He printed his Bible, and even wrote and printed 

,anslation—the first ever made of any book whatever—of one of the gospels 


her distribution, A great number appear to have taken them without any 


seat purpose of making good use of them, and a grea’er number to have re- | thing, I believe the confession of faith. 


ed them very nearly in the spirit of Mendizabal. My good sir—said that 
guister to Mr. Borrow—** it is not Bibles we want, out ra.her gurs and gun- 
»wder, to put down the rebels with, and above all, money, that we may pay 
ye troops ; whenever you come with these three things you shall have a hearty 
welcome, if no, we really can dispense with your visits, however great the 
oor.” Still he succeeded in not a few instances; and to note his pious and 
yout rapture when he does succeed, is not less pleasing to the earnest rea- 
, than to mark his cheerful unquenched sanguine hope, when he thoroughly 


to Granada, Valorous,’ saysone. ‘He is gone to see his kindred among the 
Moors,’ says another. ‘J just now saw him running over the field, in the direc- 
tion of ——, with the devil close behind him,’ says a third. In a word, I am 
tricked. I wish te dispose of the donkey ; no one, however, will buy him; he 
is a Calo donkey, and every person avoids him. At last the gypsies offer thirty 
rials for him; and after much chaffering I am glad to get rid of him at two 
dollars. It is all a trick, however; he returns to his master, and the brother- 
hood share the spoil among them. All which villany would be prevented, in 
my opinion, were the Calo language not spoken; for what but the word of 
Com could have induced the donkey to behave in such an unaccountable mao- 
‘ner?’” 

| It is difficult to be moderate in our extracts, but have we not said enough to 
send the reader to the book itself? 





; AN EXECUTION. 

| “The criminals were two young men, brothers: they suffered for a most 
| atrocious murder, having in the dead of night broke open the house of an aged 
| man, whom they put to death, and whose property they stole. Criminals in 
| Spain are not hanged as they are in Eogland, or guillotined as in France, but 
| strangled upon a wooden stage. They sit down on a kind of chair with a post 
behind, to which is affixed an iron collar with a screw; this iron collar is made 
_ to clasp the neck of the prisoner, and on a certain signal it is drawn tighter 
and tighter by means of the screw, until life becomes extinct. After we hed 
waited amongst the assembled multitude a considerable time, the first of the 
| culprits appeared ; he was mounted on an ass, without saddle or stirrups, his 
legs being allowed to dangle nearly to the ground. He was dressed in yellow 


But he seems to have made little actual way | syiphur-colored robes, with a high peaked conical red hat on his head,which was 


Between his hands he held a parchment, on which was written some- 
Two priests led the animal by the 
bridle; two others walked on either side chanting litanies, amongst which I 
distinguished the words of heavenly peace and tranqnillity, for the culprit had 
been reconciled to the church, had confessed and received absolution, and had 
been promised admission to heaven. He did not exhibit the least symptom of 
fear, but dismounted from the animal and was led, not supported, up the 
scaffold, where he was placed on the chair, and the fatal collar put rovod his 
neck. One of the priests then in a loud voice commenced saying the Belief, 


shaven. 





Bot the interest of the Bible in Spain is quite apart from the amount of good | 


syne that attended the missionary labors of its writer. He was five years in | 
ye country, mixed with almost every class, and underwent every kind of ad- 
uture. He associated with gypsies, ministers, robbers, and priests ; he was 
ewith every class, in the forest, the field, the hut, the posado, the prison, 
ydine palace. He reports a stirring scene, a noble landscape, a humorous 
wd characteristic dialogue, with the pictursque force, the dramatic gaiety of Le 
‘ge, with the pains-taking truth, the minute reality of De Foe. He had no 
nere party opinions—having lived too long with ** Rommany Chals”’ to be of 
ny politics but gypsy politics—and he saw the peasants of every grade and in 
wery circumstance. For the most part he was as one of themselves ; travel- 
ug as a gypsy, a “ London Caloro,” with gypsies for servants and friends. 

itis a geod scene where he bethinks himself of these things as they are con- 
cling him into the prison at Madrid, for exceeding bounds in some of the 
ues of his mission. The court he is taken across is that where the last 
roce of the Austrian line was wont to enjoy his auto-da-fes —licking his lips 
tween each batch of sufferers, and wiping a face that perspired with the heat 
ai was black with the smoke of the burnings. So, crossing this court, how 
ural was it that the dauntless Borrow should bethink him of the past. 
dere am I—J who have done more to wound Popery than all the poor Chris- 
ao martyrs that ever suffered in this accursed square—here am I, merely sent 
oigon, from which I am sure to be liberated in a few days with credit and 
yplause. Pope of Rome! I believe you malicious as ever, but you are sadly 
eicent in power. You are become paralytic, Batuscha! and your club has 
egenerated into a crutch.” Nay, not with the weight of a sick man’s crutch 
vd descend on Borrow. He had hardly got into prison, when they implored 
Lim to go quietly out. But he would ave revenge, and submission, and his 
imprisoners on their knees to him ; moreover, he was resolved to see all the 
‘ecnanta ol the prison since he was there; and so our gallant Berrow, waited 

, with Castillan courtesy and politeness by a rascal of a jailer, staid out seve- 
a days in ne prison of Madrid. 

Here is oue of his many admirable scenes, taken in the interior: 

“ Observe, ye vain and frivolous, how vanity and crime harmonize. The 
Spanish robbers are as fond of this species of display as their brethren of other 

‘s, and, whether in prison or out of it, are never so happy as when, decked 

| ina profusien of white linen, they can loll in the sun, or walk jauntily up 
Snow-white linen, indeed, constitutes the principal feature im the 
Neither coat nor jacket is worn over the shirt, the 





and down. 


rovver foppery of Spain. 


wi2 an abundance of silver buttons, which are intended more for show than 
v,as the vest is seldomed buttoned. Then there are wide trousers, some- 
wg after the Turkish fashion; around the waist is a crimson faja or girdle, | 
ud about the head is tied a gaudily colored handkerchief from the loom of Bar. | 
ona; light pumps and silk stockings complete the robber’s array. This | 
ess 8 picturesque enough, and well adapced to the fine suashiny weather of | 





igwith the robber’s desperate trade. It must not, however, be supposed that 
s every robber who can indulge in all this luxury ; there are various grades 
uieves, some poor enough, with scarcely a rag to cover them. Perhaps in 
ve crowded prison of Madrid, there were not more than twenty who exhibited 
dress which I have attempted to describe above ; these were jente de repu- | 
wim, Up-top thieves, mostly young fellows who, though they had nu money 
‘elt Own, were supported in prison by their majas and amigas, females of a 
tain class, who form friendships with robbers, and whose glory and delight 
sto administer to the vanity of these fellows with the wages of their own 
ume and abasement. These females supplied their cortejos with the snowy 
ei, washed, perhaps, by their own hands iu the waters of the Manzanares, 
‘the display of the Sunday, when they wou d themselves make their appeer- 
“ce dressed & la maja, and from the corridors would gaze with admiring eyes 
‘jon the robbers vaporing about in the court below. 
‘Amongst those of the snowy linen who most particularly attracted my at- 
0, were a father and a son; the former was a tall athletic figure 
adout thirty, by profession a house-breaker, aud celebrated throughout 
| ‘und for the peculiar dexterity which he exhibited in his calling.— 
twasnow in prison for a rather atrocious murder committed in the dead of 
it, 19 a house in Caramanchel, in which his only accomplice was his son, a 
\d under seven years of age. ‘The apple,’ as the Danes say, ‘ had not fal- 
‘ur from the tree;’ ‘he imp was in every respect the counterpart of his 
“ver, thoagh in miniature. He, too, wore the robber shirt sleeves, the robber 
| “Wsleoat with the silver buttons, the robber kerchief round his brow, and, ridi- 
“ous enough, a long Manchegan knife in the crimson faja. He was evidently 
it pride of the ruffian father, who tock all imaginable care of this chick of the 
flows, would dandle him on his knee, and would occasionally take the cigar 
‘@ bis own meustached lips and insert it in the urchin’s mouth. The boy 
"ts the pet of the court, for the father was one of the valientes of the prison, 
‘ld ‘hose who feared his prowess, and wished to pay their court to him, were 
‘ways fondling the child, What an enigma is this world of onrs ! How dark 
‘id mysterious are the sources of what is called crime and virtue! If that in- 
‘“\ Wretch become eventually a murderer like bis father, is he to blame? Fon- 
‘«d by robbers, already dressed as a robber, born of a robber, whose own history 
“s Lerhaps similar. Is it right » 
‘most excellent, true hearted Borrow. We supply the blank which a Bible 
“*s\onary could hardly fill, and answer that it is no¢ right. 
le gypsy illustrations have almost greater interest than those of the former 
“rt in which there are no such amusing dialogues as those of the old Rom- 








aeidin tons 


© gets into a scrape by indiscreet use of the Calo or of gypsy language. 
Sooner is it heard than one of two ill-looking fellows, with enormous mous- 
| eae turns round from bis cigar and swears that if he catches another word 
. » Valo, he will cudgel the bones of Borrow and send him flying over the house- 
, with a kick of his foot. 
as You would do right,” said his companion : ‘the insolence of these gypsies 
_.! Ooger to be borne. When I am at Merida or Badajoz I go to the mer- 
, , tnd there in a corner stand the accursed gypsies jabbering to each other 
nth ‘peech which I understand not. ‘Gypsy gentleman,’ say I to one of them, 
Restle you have for that donkey?’ ‘I will have ten dollars for it, Caballero 
r —_ says the aypeey ; ‘itis the best donkey in all Spain.’ ‘I should like 
um P '8 paces,’ say I. ‘That you shall, most valorous!’ says the gypsy, and 
alo ne Upon its back, he puts it to its paces, first of all whispering something 
we] L ear in Calo, and truly the paces of the donkey are most wonderful, such 
wis rea seen defore. ‘I think it will just suit me,’ and efter looking 
"Ys the le, I take out the money and pay for it. ‘I shall go to my house,’ 
tbe donee"), § and off he runs. ‘I shall go to my village,’ say I, and 1 mount 
Mitch, Vamonos,’ say I, but the donkey won’t move. I give him a 
fll to's ut don’t get on the better for that. ‘How is this ?” say I, and | 
lela Purriog bim. Winat happens then, brother? The wizard no sooner 





he prick than he bucks dow i i i 
a, and flings me over his head into the fango. 
a » ew look about me ; there stands the donkey, staring at me, and 8 
if the sli ole gypsy canaille, squinting at me with their filmy eyes. ‘ Where 
™p who has sold me this piece of furniture !’ I shout. ‘He is gone 





and the culprit repeated the words after him. On a sudden, the executioner, 
who stood behind, commenced turning the screw, which was of prodigious 
force, and the wretched man was almost instantly a corpse; but, as the screw 
went round, the priest began to shout, ‘ pax et misericordia et tranquillitas,’ and 
still as he shouted, his voice became louder and louder till the lofty wails of 
Madrid rang with it; then stooping down, he placed his mouth close to the cul- 
prit’s ear, still shouting, just asif he would pursue the spirit through its course 
(o eternity, cheering it on its way. The effect was tremendous. I| myself 
was so excited that I involuntarily shouted ‘ misericordia,’ and so did many 
others. God was not thought of; Corist was not thought of ; only the priest 
was thought of, for he seemed at that moment to be the first being in existence, 
and to have the power of opening and shutting the gates of heaven or of hell, 
just as he should think proper. A striking instance of the successful working 
of the Popish system, whose grand aim has ever been to keep people's minds 
as far as possible from God, and to centre their hopes and fears in the 
priesthood. The execution of the second culprit was precisely similar; he 
ascended the scaffold a few minutes after his brotaer had breathed his last.”’ 


CHRISTINA AT THE GRANJA REVOLUTION. 

“ The regent still continuing firm, the soldiers at length led her down to one 
of the courts of the palace, where stood her well-known paramour, Munos, 
bound and blindfolded. ‘ Swear to the constitutior, you she-rogue,’ vociferated 
the swarthy sergeant. ‘ Never!’ said the spirited daughter of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons. ‘Tnen your cortejo shal! die!’ replied the sergeant. ‘Ho! ho! 
my lacs; get ready your arms,and send four bullets through the fellow’s brain.’ 
Munos was forthwith led to the wall, and compelled to kneel down, the soldiers 
levelled their muskets, and another moment would have consigned the unfortu- 
nate wight to eternity, when Christina, forgetting everything but the feel- 
ings of her woman’s heart, suddenly started forward with a shriek, exclaiming: 
‘Hold, hold! I sign, I sign.’” 

A CATALAN AND HIS WIPE. 

‘“‘ There was one in particular, a burly savage louking fellow, of about forty, 
whose conduct was atrocious ; he sat with his wife, or perhaps concubine, at 
the door of a room which opened upon the court: he was continually veating 
horrible and obscene oaths, both in Spanish and Catalan. The woman was re- 
markably handsome, but robust and seemingly as savage as himself; her con- 
versation likewise was as frightful as his own. Both seemed to be under the 
influence of an incomprehensible fury. At last, upon some observation from 
the woman, he started up, and drawing a long knife fiom his girdle, stabbed at 
her naked bosom; she, however, interposed the palm of her hand, which was 
much cut. He stood for a moment viewing (Le bived trickling upon the ground, 
whilst she held up her wounded hand, then with an astounding oath he hurried 
up the court to the Plaza. I went upto the woman and said, ‘ What is the 
cause of this? I hope the ruffian has not seriously injured you.’ She turned 
her countenance upon me with the glance of a demon, and at last with a sneer 
of contempt exclaimed, * Carals, que es eso? Cannot a Catalan gentleman be 
conversing with a lady upon their own private affairs without being interrupted 
by you?’ Shethen bound up her hand with a handkerchief, and going into the 


/room brought a smail table to the duor, on which she placed several things as 


if for the evening’s repast, and then sat down ona stool: presently returned 
the Uatalan, and without a word took his seat on the threshold ; then, as if no- 
thing had occurred, the extraordinary couple commenced eating and drinking, 
interlarding their meal with oaths and jests.” 

A TOUCHING PICTURE. 

‘“ The banks of the Duero in this place have much beauty ; they abound with 
trees and brushwood, amongst which, as we passed along, various birds were 
singing melodiously. A delicious coolness proceeded from the water, which in 
some parts brawled over stones or rippled fleetly over white sand, and in others 
glided softly over blue pools of considerable depth. By the side of one of these 
last, sat a woman of about thirty, neatly dressed as a peasant ; she was gazing 
upon the water, into which she occasionally flung flowers and bits of trees. [| 
stopped for a moment to ask a question ; she, however, neither looked up nor 
answered, but continued gazing at the water as if lost to consciousness of al] 
beside. * Who is that woman !” said I to a shepherd, whom I met the moment 
after. ‘She is mad, la podrecita,’ said he ; ‘ she lost her child about a month 
ago, in that pool, and she has been mad ever since ; thay are going to send her 
to Valladolid, to the Casa de los Locos. There are many who perish every 
year in the eddies of the Duero; it is a bad river; vaya usted con la Vir- 
gen, Caballero.’ So I rode on through the pinares, or thin se anty pine forests, 
which skirt the way to Valladolid in this direction.” 

BORROW’S DIALOGUS WITH A LIBERAL ALCALDE. 

‘* Alcalde.—The inhabitants of Finisterra are brave, and are all liberals. 
Allow me to look at your passport? Yes, all in form. Truly it was very 
ridiculous that they should have arrested you as a Carlist. 

Myself —Not oniy as a Carlist, but as Don Carlos himself. ; 

“ Alealde —Oh! most ridiculous ; mistake a countryman of the grand Bain- 
tham for such a Goth! 

‘+ Myself.—Excuse me, Sir, you speak of the grand somebody. 

“ Alealde.-—The grand Baintham. He who has invented laws for all the 
world. I hope shortly to see them adopted in this unhappy country of ours. 

 Myself—Oh! you mean Jeremy Bentham. Yes! a very remarkable man 
in his way. 

 Alcaide.—In his way! in all ways. The most universal genius which the 
world ever prodaced—a Solon, a Plato, and a Lope de Vega. 

‘“ Myself —I have never read his writings. I have no doubt that he was a 
Solon ; and as you say, a Plato I should scarcely have thought, however, that 
he could be ranked as @ poet with Lope de Vega. 

“« Alealde.—How surprising! I see, indeed, that you know nothing of his 
writings, though an Englishman. Now, here am I, a simple alcalde of Galicia, 
yet I possess al! the writings of Baintham on that shelf, and I study them day 
and night. 

‘* Myself.—You doubtless, Sir, possess the English language. be 

* Alcalde.—I do. I mean that part of it which is contained in the writings 
of Baintham. I am most truly glad to see a countryman of his in these Gothic 
wildernesses. { understand and appreciate your motives for visiting them : 
excu se the incivility and rudeness which you have experienced. But we will 
endeavor to make yon reparation. You are at this moment free: I must 
find you a lodging for the night. I know one close by which will just suit 
you. Let us repair thither this moment. Stay, I think I see a book in your hand. 

* Myself.—The New Testament. 

* Alealde.— What book is that? 

‘* Myseif.—A portion of the sacred writings, the Bible. 

* Alcalde.— Why do you carry such a book with you! — 

“ Myself.—One of my principal motives in visiting Finisterra was to carry 
this book to that wild place. 

“ Alealde.—Ha, ha! how very singular. Yes, 1 remember. I have heard 
that the English highly prize this eecentric book. How very singular that the 
countrymen of the grand Baintham should set any value upon that old monkish 
book,” 

aaeemiee from the watery gulf whose 

“ Huge fragments of wreck still frequently emerge from 
billows Shae the rocky sides of Trafalgar ; they are relics of the enormous ships 
which were burnt and sunk on that terrible day, when the heroic chempion of 
Britain concluded his work and died. I never heard but one individual say a 











word in disparagement of Nelson’s glory 
ral was moch overrated. * Can that individual be overrated,’ replied a stranger 
‘ whose every thought was bent on his country’s honor, whe scarcely ever fought 
without leaving a piece of his body in the fray, and who not to of minor 
triumphs, was victorious in two such actions as Aboukir and Trafalgar.’ ” 


AN INCIDENT ON BORROW’S PASSAGE TO SPAIN. 


“T was on the forecastle discoursing with two of the sailors: one of them, 
who had but just left his hammock, said, ‘1 have had a steange dream, which I 
do not much like, for,’ continued he, pointing up to the mast, ‘I dreamt that [I 
fell into the sea from the cross-trees.’ He was heard to say this by several of 
the crew besides myself. A moment after, the captain of the vessel perceiving 
that the squail was increasing, ordered the topsails to be taken in, whereupon 
this man with several others instantly ran aloft ; the yard was in the act of being 
hauled down, when a sudden gust of wind whirled it around with violence, and 
a man was struck down from the cross-trees into the sea, which was working 
like yeast below. Ina few moments he emerged; I saw his head on the crest 
of a billow, and instantly recognised in the unfortunate man the sailor who a few 
moments before had related his dream. I shall never forget the look of agony he 
cast whilst the steamer hurried past him. ‘The alarm was given and everything 
was in confusion; it was two minutes at least before the vessel was stopped, 
by which time the man was a considerable way astern ; I still, however, kept my 
eye upon him, and could see that he was struggling gallantly with the waves. 
A boat was at length lowered, but the rudder was unfortunately not at hand, 
and only two oars could be procured, with which the men could make but little 
progress ia so roughasea. They did their best, however, and had arrived within 
ten yards of the man, who still struggled for his life, when I lost sight of him, 
and the men on their return said that they saw him below the water at glimpses, 
sinking deeper and deeper, his arms stretched out and his body apparently stiff, 
but that they found it impossible to save him; presently after, the sea, as if 
satistied with the prey it had acquired, became comparatively calm. The poor 
fellow who perished in this singular manner was a fine young man of twenty- 
seven, he was the only son of a widowed mother; he was the best sailer on 
board, and was beloved by all who were acquainted with him.” 


——- 








SUIT FOR DIVORCE. 
CONSISTORY COURT—LONDON—Thursday, Dec. 15 

Graves v. Graves.—This was a suit tor divorce, instituted by Lord Graves 
against Lady Graves, on the ground of adultery by her committed. The libel 
charging the offence has been admitted. A responsive allegation was now 
offered on the part of Lady Graves, and accused him of introducing to the 
acquaintance of her Jadyship the person with whom she 1s charged with having 
committed the offence, and the person with whom she now charged Lord Graves 
with criminal intercourse. The plea now offered also alleged that Lord Graves 
cohabited with the present Lady Graves during the lifetime of his first wife. 
The allegations in both pleas are ex parte, and to be proved. 


The allegation was opposed by Dr. Phillimore and Dr. R. Phillimore on the 
part of Lord Graves, and supported by Dr. Addams and Dr. Robertson on the 
behalf of Lady Graves. 

Dr. Lushington ; These proceedings were commenced on tke part of Lord 
Graves, and a libel was given in, charging Lady Graves with adultery with a 
person named Desmarest, and was admitted without opposition. The allegation 
now offered by Lady Graves is responsive to the libel, and contains a denial of 
the adultery imputed to her, and charges Lord Graves with adultery with a 
Madame Breugnot, otherwise Valmont. I do not think it can be said that La- 
dy Graves directly charges Lord Graves with collusion at her own adultery ; it 
rather appears to be the character of the allegation that it states circumstances 

explanatory to the conduct of Lady Graves with respect to her alleged intimacy 
with M. Desmarest. The first article pleads that Lady Graves was in the ser- 
vice of the first Lady Graves, and whilst in her service, in 1833, she’was se- 
duced by Lord Graves, with whom she cohabited, and it pleads the birth of a 
child. In enforcing the objection to the admission of this article reference was 
made to the decisions of these courts, as to ante-nuptia! infidelity. Perhaps the 
question has never been considered in all its various points of view under diffe- 
rent circumstances. I take it that a party commencing a suit in these courts, 
wether husband or wife, bas no right, in the original libel charging adultery, 
to plead that the party against whom the charge was preferred was in the habit 
of leading a lewd and licentious life at any time before marriage. The doctrine 
is this, that a party, by entering into a matrimonial connexion, gives a final par- 

don to all ante-nuptial errors and offences. But the doctrine cannot be exter.ded 

beyond the limits I have stated, so as to preclude a party from pleading and 

proving ante-nuptial infidelity under the circumstances, and prevent a wife from 

availing berself uf such circumstances to support her defence because they can- 

not be urged by way of charge. If the case had rested here, I should be of 
opinion that such circumstances were admissible ; but there is another reason 

which appears to take the case out of the principle I referto. There is an ex- 

hibit annexed tothe libel of Lord Graves himself (relative to the birth of the 

child), which proves the fact of ante-nuptial cohabition. If Lord Graves was 

under the necessity of producing this exhibit, and thus proving his own miscon- 

duct, by the law of France, which required the legitimation of the child he had 

had by the person he married there, he must take the consequences. But I have 

some difficulty in respect to the allegation that Lady Graves was seduced by 

Lord Graves whilst she was in the service of the first Lady Graves. The diffi- 

culty is, that | seem to be about totry the question whether she was seduced or 

not—not the question, uf cohabitation, but of seduction—at the end of ten years 

after it took place, and it would be open to the husband to counterplead the 

seduction, though he might aamit the cohabitation. It would be safer and 

better. therefore, and not detrimental to Lady Graves, to plead that, whilst in 

the service of Lady Graves, in the summer of 1833, she cohabited with Lord 

Graves, during the lifetime of her ladyship, and that a child was born. With 

regard to the second article, which pleads thet whilst the present Lady 

Graves and Lord Graves.were cohabiting together, in the year 1834, Lord 

Graves became acquainted with M. Desmarest, a musician, and also with 

Madame Breugnot, otherwise Valmont, an actress of the French stage, and 

mistress of Mr. Ball Hughes, and it might introduce much litigation, since the 
fact might be counter-pleaded. In * Harris v. Harris” [ admitted such an aver- 

ment, and that case created much anxiety in my mind; but I am satisfied I was 
correct in admitting it, for it would go to sap the foundation of all morality if 
1s were permitted to a husband to introduce to his wife persons of bad charac- 

ter, to induce her to associate with them, and when she follows an example 

which he held up before her eyes, to come here anc demand a separation for a 
crime occasioned by himself In this case how can I refuse to admit the aver- 

ment! Itis pleaded that Lord Graves did introduce to his wife a person passing 
under the character of the mistress of Mr. Ball Hughes; that she continued on 

terms of daily associatiun with her. This may bea false avermeat ; | cannot 

tell that it is so, and the party hasa right to plead it. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that if the article had been confined to 1834, and if the association 

had not continued after the marriage, very different considerations would have 

applied to it. With respect to the 17th article, the effect of it is, to plead that 

from December to April, 1841, Mr. Ball Hughes and Madame Valmont were 

living together in Paris, and that during part of the time, Lord Graves resided 

in the same apartments, and it alleges the habitual commission of adultery 
without specification. Now, all questions, where habitual adultery is plead. 

ed, are attended with a certain degree of difficulty, and in almost every 

case, the same objection is taken. But I should not be justified in rejecting the 

averment. Here are four months, during which habitual commission of adultery 

is pleaded, and the witnesses produced on the article may be cross-examined as 

to the particular time and place, and it is always open to the party even after 
publication, to counterplead the adultery, so that the party, giving an article of 

this kind does it at her own peril. The 18th aticle alleges that the parties 
were seen in the fact of adultery, or all but the fact, in a certain room, the doors 
and windews of which were closed. Now when I read this article, the objection 
suggested itself to me, and I wrote opposite to the word ‘‘ seen” the word 
“ how ?” 

Dr. Addams: I am ready to say—through the key-hole of the door. 

Dr. Lushington: Then it is better to plead it so. With these observations I 


admit the allegation. Observer. 














Singular Bequests.—The Priacess Jadimerowski, who died some time back 
in Russia, had left considerable legacies to two actors, one for having made 
her laugh, and the other weep. The following words are found in her will in 
allusion to thisimatter :—‘* Having frequented the theatre for three years, and 
having felt there the only real emotions of my life, I think myself bound to 
recompense those persons who caused me so much gratification, I thereby 
bequeath to Karatigu'n, who has so often made me shed such delicious tears, 
the sum of 50,000 rubles (about 8,000/.) I also bequeath to a young actor, 
whose name has slipped my memory, but whom it will be easy, I imagine, to 
discover in France, as being the person who used to play the Gamin de Paris 
at the Theatre-Michel, the sum of 30,006 rubles, for having so weil amused 
me.” The actor, Karatiguin, mentioned above, is the Talma of Russia, and 
the other is Laferriere, of the Vaudeville. The testamentary executer, in 
announcing to him this intelligence, has stated that the heirs-at-law intend 
contesting the legacy ; but thet, as the wishes of a testator are more scrupu- 
lously observed in Russia than perhaps any other country in the world, it is to. 
be presumed they would fail in their opposition. Le Globe. 

A piece of machinery has just been invented at Brussels for cutting corks, 


hitherto effected by manual labour. By the new mode of nga 
aaaehell make 200,000 corks in the time he has hitherto pct emmy 





at a much less expense. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


CmARLESTON, S. C. Washington Cogres, Aspus! J. C. Meeting, Wednesday, 22d Feb. 


KwoxvitLe, Tenn. Sweepstakes, ec'., Wednesday, 26th April. 
Rep Bripes, Tenn. Spring Swee| tes, Ist Wednesday, 3d May. 
. ** Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 24 Wednesday, Iith Oct. 


THE PARIS LOUNGER, 


Paris is the principal city of loungers ; it is laid out, built, arranged express- 
ly for lounging. The broad quays, the monuments, the boulevards, the public 
places, the agg. Soy see the domes, the pointed spires, the noise, the move- 
ment, the dust, the carriages which pass like lightning ; the active, restless, 
foolish crowd; the schools, the temples, the great men who elbow you at 
every corner of the street, the beautiful gardens, the water, the statues, the 
Emperor Napoleon, whom you meet everywhere, the soldiers who march to all 
kinds of music ; the Palais Royale, the most immense shop in the world, where 
everything may be bought, from the diamond of the finest water to the pearl 
of twenty-five centimes; the mob, the motion, the engravings, the old books, 
the caricatures, living histories of the absurdities of every day, and the permis- 
sion to do everything with your hands in your pockets, and your cigar in your 
mouth, and the readiness with which you can immediately and for very little 
money procure all that you wish; the libraries open to every comer, and the 
museums where centuries of the fine arts have heaped up all their splendours, 
and the academies, and the colleges, and the fétes, and the ceremonies, with- 
out reckoning what we purposely forget ;—I hope this is a sufficiently extensive 
theatre for lounging. member that the lounger does not acknowledge that 
he is a lounger ; on the contrary, he considers himself—happy man !—the bu- 
siest and most laborious person in the world. He has a perfect horror of idle- 
ness ; he is hardly risen im the morning before he betakes himself to his usual 
work. If an artist, he is at his painting; a poet, at his poem; a statesman, at 
his correspondence. You shall see how he will work to-day, for it must be 
confessed he is not quite satisfied with yesterday ; yesterday he went out to 
look for a document that he wants, some advice of which he is in need, a little 
colour for his sky, blue or black ; but now he will do without it; he will not 
stir out all day. Time is too precious ; it is the thread of which the life of man 
isspun. Now, sayshe, forwork. Our hero heaves a sigh, and at last his re- 
solution is taken ; the colour is on the palette, the inspiration has come, or the 
white paper is waiting for the laborious writer. Yes! but there is a provoking 
ray of the sun shedding its bright light below in the street; orelse here is a 
tiresome cloud throwing darkness into my room ; and then it is cold, it is warm, 
my head is heavy. IfI were to profit by this moment to go and see my friend 
Theodore, says the lounger to himself. Theodore lives not far from here ; he 
is always at home till six o’clock ; he gives good advice, and he reallv loves 
me. I will go; it is only a moment's affair; on my word of honour, I shall be 
back in anhour. ‘‘ Madame Jullien,” says he to the portress, ‘‘ [ shall be back 
immediately ; if any one calls on me tell him to wait; and take care of my 
fire, and get my dinner for me, for I intend to work all day and part of the 
night.”” So saying to Madame Jullien, who laughs in her sleeve, he goes out 
into the street. He is no longer the same man. His head is raised, his chest 
dilates, his legs feel lighter, life re-ascends to his cheek, hope to his heart. 
He looks at everything with as much astonishment as our first father Adam 
could have felt when he awoke in the midst of the works of creation. At this 
moment he has forgotten everything—his wife, if he has a wife (but more often 
the lounger is not married), his creditors, his work, his ambition, bis genius, 
everything, even himself. If he were ill he would forget his malady while 
lounging. There he is—make room for him. While the crowd respectfully 
give place to him he sees it not ; he mingles in it without knowing it, without 
intending it, as wave mingles with wave. The crowd draws and pushes 
him wherever he chooses to go. The lounger is the most innocent and the 
most artless person in this great city. He spends his life in looking without 
seeing, in listening without hearing, in walking without making any progress , 

he admires everything ; he is like the man who cries “ Ah! oh!” and “Oh! 
ah!” On his road he notices a number of little mysteries, quite unperceived 
by any one else. Why that pot of flowers on the fifth story? Why that 
white curtain half drawn! Why that little song so early! Why that sharp 
cry at midnight! He knows whence comes that illet-dowz, and from which 
side the reply will be sent : he could tell you, but he is desired not. He ob- 
serves that on passing the door of a certain house, at three o’clock, you will see 
there a black cabriolet drawn by a bay horse. Will you follow the lounger! 
You have courage, and yet it is an enterprise beyond you The lounger is 
everywhere and nowhere. He is in the garden of the Palais Royal, to regulate 
his watch by the cannon which fires off, discharged by the first ray of the mid- 
day sun. He is on the Quay Voltaire, occupied in contemplating the antiqui- 
ties of the curiosity-venders, or looking at the celebrated men of Madame Del- 
pech. He is in the Rue Richelieu, formerly the great centre of Parisian 
lounging, but now conquered and surpassed by the Place de la Bourse and 
Rue Vivienne ; however, in the Rue Richelieu the lounger amuses himself by 
looking at the site on which the fountain dedicated to Moliere is to be raised. 
But, above all, we shall find our man in the Passage de |’Opera, at the hour 
when the rehearsal commences, and there he sees passing, in every kind of 
dress, in satin shoes, in slipper down at the heel, and even without any shoes at 
all, the pretty little danseuses, to whom glory has nut yet held gut her hand, 
filled with laces and cachmeres. Lounger! that word implies everything. He 
will go to the Morgue, to salute with a melancholy look the corpses of the preced- 
ing evening ; he will go to the Champs Elysees, to assist at the exercises of the 
learned dogs ; to the Jardin des Plantes, to throw a piece of cake to the bear Mar- 
tin. Atthe Jardin des Plantes he wishes to know how the giraffe is, whether the 
great turtle has laid any more eggs, if the little serpents have eaten their 
white mice ; he wishes to salute, by turns, all the monkeys, who grin with joy, 
as though they recognised a brotherlounger. The Passage des Panoramas is 
his abode ; there he is under shelter, there he is at home, there he receives his 
friends and makes his appointments, and there you are sure to meethim. He 
also ventures upon baptisms and public fetes; the Chamber of Deputies does 
not displease him, but he only goes there on those days when the Chamber is 
full of eloquence and anger. He loves the Opposition because it draws things 
out to a great length. To the Chamber of Peers the lounger prefers the 
Court of Peers. There you see the accused, you hear the avocats ; it is the 
Court of Assizes, raised to its highest degree of power. The lounger dines 
wherever he happens to find himself when hungry, when he has discovered 
some choice fish, something just come into season, some pleasant spot where he 
can freely give himself up to his wishes. Those who have never seen one of 
those beautiful dining-rooms of which Paris is justly proud can form no idea of 
the éclat and luxury with which you may eat a beefsteak. All around are crys- 
tals, precious bronzes, columns, glasses, gildings—every part shines ; eager 
servants are there ready to obey your slightest wishes ; the kitchen is excellent, 
the cellar is full ; the wine is inthe ice; at the counter is seated a weil-dress- 
ed, and often handsome, woman ; and here the lounger enters, impelled more 
by his instinct than by his hunger. He is alone ; like a true dreamer he throws 
himself into a little corner, and there he sees all the diners enter, one after 
the other ; he recognises them by their accent, their dress, their manner. He 
says, this one is a Norman, and that one a Picardine. Very soon, without in- 
tending it, he understands their best-concealed desires, their most modest am- 
bitions ; he knows that this one has obtained such an inheritance, that ano- 
ther has just asked the croiz d’honneur for his father, and that a third is in 
search of his wife, who has come to Paris under a man’s name, to write come- 
dies and romances like George Sand. Thus the human comedy is unrolled 
before this man; thus he profits by the conversations and thoughts of other 
people. Our lounger then also repairs to the Café Tortoni. He passes and 
repasses ; he listens and hears ; he watches the ladies and gentlemen as they 
ascend their carriages and drive off one after the other; and, when at last 
fashionable Paris has quite disappeared from sight, then, sighing, he resolves 
toreturn home ; but, as the French fabulist did, to go to the Academy, the 
lounger takes the longest way. There are in Paris places which he only 
knows ; frightful passages, labyrinths, ruins, courts, inhabited by all the thieves 
of the city ; this is the road he chooses; he goes with his hands in his pockets 
through these dark es. Ah! this certainly is not a pleasant night ; 
this is the reverse of the brilliant medal. Paris at night is frightful ; it is the 
time when the subterranean nation begins its course. Darkness is all around, 
but by degrees this darkness is enlightened by the trembling lantern of the rag- 
hunter, who goes, with a scuttle on his back, seeking his fortune amongst the 
hideous rubbish which has no longer a name in any language. At the corner 
of the darkest street burns, with a funeral light, the lamp of the wine-shop, 
through curtains red as blood ; along the walls glide, uttering from time to 
time the cry of some night-bird, thieves pursuing their object; women go 
and come, seeking the cellar where they shall pass the night, for there degra- 
ded people sleep incellars. Thus the danger you incur is great and terrible ; 
the steps which are heard faintly resounding on the muddy streets are those of 
the grey patrol, who commences his eager chase. The further you advance 
ee , into the cut-throat places which surround the 

alais de Justice and the Place de Gréve, the more imminent the danger be- 
comes. Certainly, to expose oneself to so many perils in these scandalous 


co one must be either a great philanthropist or a great lounger.—JuLEs 
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THE LEADERS OF REPUBLICAN ROME. 
at thas nen looking back upon the nations, with the view of understanding 
specific character of greatness may have been, which in the highest 
power of human achievement rested in simple heroic imity, most ab- 
solutely upon itself, feels not his imagination drawn irresistibly to the old war- 
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riors and statesmen—real or fabulous he cares not—the more fabulo th 

more real—of Republican Rome ! Wielding, as they did, the only a 
r that was ever known upon earth, nursed in arms and danger, sustaining 

each in his person the celebrity of a great ancestral name, and growing up alike 


to the highest charges of civil and military command—there could 
be a birth, a morning, and a noon of life, in which the spirit of Rs bevike boas 


might rise more gloriously and steadfastly in the consciousness an 4 

ty of a great destination. They knew nothing higher nor postbay an le 

to which they were born, and they saw nothing above themselves - they stood 

at the top of earthly pre-eminence. Serving their ambitious country, they 

were called to enterprise without bounds; they must know no fear nothing 

unachievable. The renown and safety of the republic rested on the single 

leader of one day’s battle. They must feel themselves to be invincible And 

these are indeed the characters which we find in these heroic minds: no 

height of daring was above their hope to climb; no invasion of peril could ap- 

pal them; and, whatever duty might be laid upon them, they felt themselves 

equal to the charge. What is extraordinary is, that among such numbers of 
intrepid, ardent, and unconquerable minds, engaged too in prosecuting ambi- 

tious wars, so many should have been found in whom it does not seem that am- 

bition had a place. They served their country’s passion for conquest and re- 

nown, and yet kept themselves temperate, austere, and just. We cannot but 

think we are to ascribe to the virtuous and simple manners of the early repub- 

lic that peculiar character of these great men, their own virtuous simplicity. 

We imagine nothing above the powersof their minds, or their noble desires, 

in those spirits which have made the earth blaze with their course. These an- 

cient fathers of Rome are ¢heir equals. Whence is it, then, that their great- 

ness did not break forth in ceaseless and consuming flames! Because the 

hand that had thrice triumphed returned tothe plough ; and the dictator must 
leave his new-turned furrows to take upon him the deliverance of Rome. It 
was the simple virtue of those stern but pure times—a virtue never forgotten 
—that was able, like a mighty spell, to control the grandeur of those uncon- 
querable spirits, and confine them within themselves. And hence it is not 
possible for us to read their history without feeling that there rests upon them 
the august renown of a moral greatness. They were sages in the calm and 
meditative quiet of their little field, as they were awful rulers while they held, 
in their might of princely counsel, the sway of the state— as they were dread 
leaders in the front of victorious fight. We can find no other explanation of 
what is scarce elsewhere to be found, nowhere else in such frequent example, 
the very height of heroic greatness with the simple plainness and contented ob- 
scurity, if the expression could be used, of these men, who, when they had 
discharged their part to their country, were indifferent further to their own 
glory.—Professor Wilson. 


THE SEDAR. 


BY H. R. ADDISON. 


I received a letter addressed to me at Calcutta, from a friend at Berhampore, 
stating that several robberies had taken place in my household during my ab- 
sence, and that my sedar-bearer, on whom I could rely, had begged of my 
friend to write to me to return as soon as possible. 

This information reached me as[ lay on my couch, completely worn with 
the fatigues of the day previous ; for I had been with some brother-officers to 
Barrackpore, to see a hunt by leopards—a sight the most curious that | ever 
beheld in India. These animals are so tame, that they range at large, and 
actually sleep beside their keeper. This I can vouch for, as [ have seen it 
They protect him with the same fidelity that a dog would defend his mas- 
ter, if any stranger should approach him during his slumbers. This I particu- 
larly kno», as | unfortunately went to awake him, unaware of his faithful guar- 
dians, and nearly paid the penalty of my folly. The keeper, however, started 
up, and called them off. They obeyed with the docility of domestic animals, 
and fell behind him athis word of command. They belong, I believe, to the 
Governor-General for the time being, and are kept in the park of the govern- 
ment-house. I[t was here that I saw them run down adeer. Never in my 
life have [ beheld anything so graceful as their movements, or so rapid as their 
speed. Considerably swifter than greyhounds, they bounded along, and soon 
brought down their game. Fatigued with this beautiful sport, I returned to 
Calcutta, and, as I have mentioned, was lying on my couch when the informa- 
tion, conveyed by my friend at Berhampore, arrived. No time, however, was 
to be lost ; so, starting up, I ordered my palanquin to be brought to the door, 
determined on travelling up the one hundred and sixteen mules by bearers. 
This mode of proceeding may appear strange to Europeans, who will scarcely 
believe the rapidity with which such a journey is accomplished. By the river, 
on account of the current, seven days are required to arrive at Berhampore ; 
by land it only takes twenty-eight hours. The bearers, like post-horses, are 
relieved every twelve or fifteen miles. Each relay consists of eight men, who 
shift the burden to each other at the end of about every league. The others 
trot alongside to rest themselves, the whole party singing and jolting on at the 
rate of about four miles and a half an hour. During the night the disengaged 
bearers carry torches to scare away the wild beasts. The fire-flies buzzing 
about, like innumerable stars, add to the beauty of the picture, and render this 
scene most romantic and picturesque ; though I must confess the uneasy mo- 
tion, the broiling of the sun in this luxurious, coffin-like conveyance, and the 
fear of a voracious tiger, or some other savage monster, take away, in my 
opinion, all the charms which would otherwise gild this mode of travelling. 

At daybreak on the second morning, (for I had halted a few hours at Aghar- 
deep,) I arrived in the cantonments, and entered my house, which stood in the 
extensive barrack-square. 

After breakfasting most luxuriously on Bombay ducks, (a small salt fish, 
someth'ng like the European caplin,) the sable fish, (closely resembling our 
salmon,) and snipes, which are here far more plentiful than sparrows in Eng- 
land, I secretly sent for the wise maw of the place to come and discover the 
thief; then, ordering the servants to fall in, in a row under the ve- 
randah, I quietly and confidently awaited his arrival. I had often seen his 
powers tested, and never knew them fail. [I am aware that my countrymen 
will smile at my credulity ; but, as I have the conviction from personal and 
constant observation, I do not hesitate to assert, that his manner of discovering 
crime, though the simplest, was the most wonderful that I ever beheld. The 
present instance served to strengthen my belief. ’ 

In every bazaar or village in India there exists a wise man, a sort of half 
priest, half-conjuror, who predicts events, tells fortunes, secures families, and 
discovers crimes. These individuals are looked upon with great awe by the 
natives, and are often found useful in the last instance by Europeans 

On the arrival of the magician, he made the men form a circle round him ; 
then, uttering some prayers, he produced a small bag of rice, and taking outa 
handful, gave it the man nearest to him, and desired him to chew it, while he 
continued to recite certain prayers, or incantations. Ina moment or two he 
held a plate to the man, and desired him to spit out the grain. He did so ; it 
was well chewed, and the man instantly declared innocent. Another and ano- 
ther succeeded. At length he came to one of my favourite servants—one 
whom I never suspected. On taking the rice, the man seemed dreadfully 
convulsed. He ground his teeth, and worked hard to masticate it; but all in 
vain. When he rendered it on the plate, the grain was uncrushed, unchewed. 
The wise MAN instantly proclaimed him tobe the thief ; upon which, the ser- 
vant, falling on his knees, confessed the crime, and detailed a series of thefts, 
for which | had suspected, and even punished, others. By his own showing 
he must have been the greatest rascal, the greatest scoundrel alive. He had, 
en lived long with me ; so I contented myself with instantly dismissing 

im. 

In the evening I was sitting at whist, when I was called out by my sedar- 
bearer, whom [ before mentioned as one of the most faithful creatures in exis- 
tence. He begged of me instantly to set out for Moorshedabad—a distance of 
about ten miles, in order to see a cousin of mine, who had sent me a verbal 
message by a punc (a foot-ruuner,) requesting my instant attendance, as 
he had met with a serious accident. When I asked to see the servant, I found 
he was already gone ; and, when I expressed my astonishment that he had not 
even sent me a chit (note,) my bearer assured me the accident had deprived 
him of the power of writing ; but that be earnestly solicited me to lose no time 
in setting out. Of course I did not hesitate odering my palanquin out at once. 
Though sadly tired, I started off, after making an apology to my friends for thus 
abruptly leaving them. On my arrival at Moorshedabad, I hurried to the bun- 
galow of my relative. Here I found all the world fast asleep ; and, amongst 
others, my cousin. He was perfectly well, and slumbering most comfortably. 
On —aee he positively denied having sent any messenger whatever to 
me, and had met with no accident, nor was ever better in his life. tours 

The deception thus practised on me staggered me so much, that, in spite 
of every remonstrance, I borrowed a relay of bearers, and set out on my in- 
stant return home. 

On re-entering my quarter, I found all quiet and still as the grave. I 
aroused some of the sleeping servants, and, having obtained a hight, asked for 
the sedar-bearer, determined to make an example of the rascal for having thus 

layed off a practical joke on me. None of the others, however, knew where 
@ was; so pane to my bed-room, resolved to punish him in the morn- 
ing. As I received my drawers open ; 





through my dressing-room, I 


I examined them, and found that a suit of my clothes had been extracted ; and, 
by a turban I found lying near, I discovered that they had been taken by the 
sedar. That a man, whom I had hitherto looked upon as incorruptibly honest, 
should thus act, was a matter of the greatest surprise. That one, who had 
ever been considered ee the most faithful of my servants, should thus suddenly 
turn thief, annoyed and disappointed me. But what puzzled me more than all | 
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was, that my people declared he had been seen to enter this roo 
evening, but most positively had not passed out again. Tired w 
I went in - a apartment. 

I started back with surprise. U the bed lay a fi 
part of myself! My heart seid uae as I cles rn at ped pe AO ey 
kerchief from the features of my other self, who so closely resembled ea hand. 
appeared stretched on my bed, that my followers kept staring first poe as he 
then at the figure before them, as if doubtful of my identity. me and 

As the covering was removed, I perceived the countenance of m sed 
was fast asleep. I attempted in anger to awake him. He o. ar, 
Stone dead before me was stretched my late favourite servant 
examination I found a sharp-pointed instrument (probably poisoned) 
his heart, from which it was still undrawn. I could not decipher t 
mary. 
Presently one of my kidmutgars rushed up. He held 
which some characters in Hindostannee had a traced ane oe hen om 
I sent for my mwnchee (interpreter), who thus translated them “Bel pin. 
master! a plot was formed by the man whom you this day discovered te yp 
thief, to murder you. It was too well planned for you to escape. [ nligdy 
solemnly sworn to dare to reveal itto you! Pardon me, a lt tag = 
[ ventured to deceive you. I took your place, and have felt happy “9 but 
you! May the God of the white man make you happy !” : ve lor 

The riddle was solved. The delinquent, thinking he had complete 
of blood, had fled. I provided for the family of my attached servant 
of his fellows, however, seemed astonished at the act. They appeared 
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upon such devotion as a matter of course. For myself, I never cap "plea 
will, forget the fidelity of my devoted “ sedar.” ee 
GOOD SIGNS. 

Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow du)! 

Where jatis are empty, and where barns are {ul!, 

Where church-pa'hs are with frequent feet out-worp 

Law court-yards weedy, silent, and forlorn . 

Where doctors feet it and where farmers ride, 

Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 

Where these signs are, they ciearly indicate 

A happy people, a well-governed state. 

Philosophy.—* Well, my little fellow,” said a certain Principal toa enel: 
phiosopher, whose mamma had been teasing the learned knight to ic... * 
astonishing abilities of ker boy, ‘* what are the properties of heat” "a 
chief property of heat is, that it expands bodies, while cold contracts th .” 
“Very good, indeed—can you give me a familiar example?” « Yes, age 


summer, when it is hot, the day is long; while in winter, when it is cold. it 
becomes very short.’ The learned knight stopped his examination, and was 
lost in amazement that so familiar an instance should have so lung pea hie 
own observation. 7 ome 


Why is death abhorred by the teetotallers? Because it sends them to the 
land of Spirits. 


There is a house in the city whose accounts are so confused, that hearine 
the clown at Batty’s circus can balance anything, they have sent for him to see 
if he can balance their books, which have defied al! their efforts. —Punch 

Doubtful Security—Looking at a mad bull through a telescope 
for the purpose of keeping the animal ata respectable distance, 

“You are a great goose, sir,” said a young lady to the patient and witty 
over. “ You're a little duck,” was the reply. ; 


inverted, 





STALLIONS FOR 1843. 





try Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the sea 
. Zz , ] h i 
son for Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise thetr horses in detail to the amoun 
of Z'wenty Dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 





BELSHAZZAR, Imp , by Blacklock, out of Manuellaby Dick Andrews, at 


vd 0 the stable of 
Thos. Aldersun, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 
SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer. at the stable of Wm. G. Skille 

man, near Lexington, Ky., at $40 cash, or $50 at the expiration of the season. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
near Alexandria, D. C. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before tie mare is taken away. 
WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, 

Fulton County, New York. 
MOUNT VERNON COURSE, ALEXANDRIA, D.C. 
‘(HE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course the 
Spring of 1843. Three or more to make a race, to name and close on or before the 
10th of April next. 


No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $201) each, $75 ft. Mile heats. 

No. 3 Sweepstakes for ali ages, sub. $200 each, h. ft., to which the proprietor will 
add $500 ; the second bes: horse to receive back his stake. Four mile heats. 


Jan. 29th, 1843.—(febd. 11.J WM. MERSHON, Proprietor 


A PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS. 
APPLETON & CO., No. 200 Broadway, have just published a New anv Exvgcanr 
e VortumnE, entitied the “ DESERTED BRIDE anp OTHER POEMS,” by GEORGE 
P. MORRIS, superbly illustrated by TWENTY-SIX exquisite steel ENGRAVINGS 
from OagieinaL Designs by Weir & Chapman. This is the cheapest und most beaut 
book ever published in America, the price being only $2 a copy, handsomely dound in 
vellum paper, in the style of the best and most costly English works. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The following brief notices are selected from among a great number of others 
‘* This autnor understands better than any poet in the country the subtie and invisio. 
links which connect words with music.”—National Intelligencer. eo 
‘This is one of Appieton’s most beautiful publications, perhaps the most beautiful 
rhe binding, paper, typography, and engravings (and these are many) are truly beauli- 
fu!. This much is due to the publisher, though we should have mentioned the author 
first. But where is it the author is not found and not mentioned continually’ On tae 
centre-table in every well-furnished house you can find him—every young lady that us 
at the piano warbles his songs—even in the lonelv hamlet and on the lawn, at a 
eve, his ditties are heard in sweet cadence with the happy birds. Mr. Morris is one oi ous 
standard poets, and will be better known a hundred years hence.”— Madisonian. lt 
** Those pocms are destined to become pe:manent in the language. — Evening 
ette. ; ao 
me Tnis work is ia the most luxuriant style of book publishing ; and the poets — 
the artist’s pencil have united to give it still greater attractions. We cal conhdels) 
commend this beautirul book.”—N. ¥Y. American. — 
“ This volume, in all its beauty, deserves, and will receive immediate favor as 4 © — 
for the centre-table, ana a long subsequent term of less obtrusive but more perma 
estimation.—N. Y. Commercia! Advertiser. =p 
Here is an outward and inward beauty—the beauty of binding and the beauty ! 
etry.”’"—Boston Atlas. sii eae 
~The writings of the author of ‘*‘ Woodman Spare that Tree” are famiuat to va ~ 
reader. They are now for the first time brought within the reach oO! the puolic in @ co! 
lected form.”—Pennsy!vanian. cB _ ; 
** His poetry is the seuniening of a}] the kindly feelings for which the author 13 prover 
bial.”—N. Y¥. Enquirer. 
“* Every ballad by this author is atreasure. He is unquestionably the fi 
in the couutry.”— Boston Traveller. ; production il 
‘** We consider the * Whip-poor-Will ’ the most graceful and felicitous product 
the whole range of American poetry.” ’ 
“ The best and most fascinating song writer in America.’’"—Boston Notion. worthy @ 
** Splendidly as the } aes is executed, we consider the text in its merit , 
dress.”—Phijadelphia Post. —- | 
** A collection of those sweet gems which have so universally called forth rapture ¢ 
delight.”—Boston Bulletin. ; on Dail 
«As a ballad writer, the author is without a rival in this country- Brooklyn Dé 
News. é wl ths 
“* Than the ballad of * My my Bible,’ nothing more beautiful came rom the dep 
of the human heart.”— Flag of the Union. ~ 
“The * Woodman’ will we as long as genuine feeling and the English language 
exist.”—Brookiyn Star. 
** This book wil] be the admiration of ae one who ay what 1s 
eye, or grateful to a refined and cultivated taste.”—Albany Argus. — ery 
ys Phis book should have a placein the library of every American. pied ep sapere 
“ The ‘Ball Room Belle’ is an exquisite poem, as delicate in execution as 
touching in sentiment.”—Philadelphia Journal. _ hic 
‘These poems have received the stamp of public approbation.” opularity."— 
“ This superb collection of poems will commend itself to the widest popuel 
Spirit of the Times. co anesk, 85 
Met is not of the literary character of the work that we are called upon aoe oh it 
that may be deemed established. Rigit glad are we that the volume Is appr 
deserves to be by the public.”—Knickerbocker Magazine. ublic.”— 
One of the most beautiful literary gems that has ever been given to thet 
N.Y. Sun. 





rst lyric poe! 


beautiful to te 


“The work is an honor to the country.”’—Chronicle. weN 
‘The admirers of the poet will be glad to obtain his work in so elegant a form 
Y. Morning Post. a 
‘This magnificent volume is sustained by .ts contents. “— 
“The promise of the exterior 1s fully sustained by its contents.” —Atias. nor with the 


‘The entire community has stamped the poetical productions of the au 
indelible seal of its approbation.—W ashingtonian. 

‘ This book is the gem of the season.”—Herald. " 

‘* The author is the best lyric poet that this country has produced. 


tte. , , 
me These poems are healthy in sentiment, soundin moral, and most musical in 6% 


ion.”—Times. ‘ 

— This work is distinguished 7 the Sweetness of the poetry, the elegance of the 
e beauty of the engravings. - 

netthe character of these poems is well and widely known—they pessess 4 high deg 

of merit, and the elements of a wide and enduring popuiarity.”—Tribune. jaced before 
“The Croton ode contains much imaginative power, and if it had been p a the very 
the public on any other than a gala occasion, would have ranked at once among 
best of its author’s effusions.”—Plebian. jassic authors 
“« General Morris seems to have sought for his mode!s among the more ¢ esi nion very 
of the language ; and the characteristics of his verse distinguish him in our oe pen ai: 
tavorably among contemporary writers. No feeble master of the affections. epleas- 
ways follows a mora] purpose, and ly for that reason never fails to Sniieate, but 
ing result. He possesses a rich and refined view of sentiment ; his witis @8 0) ag 
always true ; and his versification is invariably marked by correctness. hart el meet 

polish. These poems deserve admiration, and we ae quite sure that Y Feb. 1) 
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7 ys who have assumed the /oga instead of the dishclout. The setting-to 
cn istinguished by the nobs of the Ring, and they continue strangely in- 





a vustee,acch.h., foaled in 1829, and bred hy W. Ridsdale, was got by Catton, out of 


y “\israce, Trustee was purchased by the Duke of Cleaveland for 2000 guineas. 


> “tors Augast Meeting, same year, he was beaten by Voluna forthe Great Subscrip- 
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a: "s Benefit at the Westminster Baths —Wednesday eveni - 
\ on ery aie of England and bis Yankey double” once ieee yet 
Be iog ogles of the British public, at the grand area in the Westminster Baths. 

sitio6 mblage, if not equal to that on the two last occasions, was highly re- 

be - and such as must have satisfied the most sceptic, even Miss Craven 
spec hat boxing is not to be run down in these boxing days by the twaddle of 


"Je to their own interests, was excellent and full of spirit—the display be- 
i Caunt and Freeman being incomparably the best, Freeman showing 
woe and qualities for which we scarcely gave himcredit. ’’The Slasher,” 
gant of @ better man, set-to with Cullen, who, although as to the Slasher 
* «the Slasher was to Freeman, gave him enough to do. Th» Slasher is, after 

* sot a rough one, and to test his merits he must have a Tass Parker or a 


\ck Ward to deal with. 
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¢ FEBRUARY number of this Magazine (being No. II., Vol. XIV.) was pub- 

T sped the Istint. at the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay Street, 

-jcan Hotel. Embellished by a beautiful engraving of Martler’s Creek, N. Y., by 
“after a drawing by Wildrake. 
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b. 4.) 





WAXY POPE. 
JIS well-known hunter and steeple chase horse, imported this season from Ireland, 
I will stand at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, Fulton County, New York, from the Ist of 
‘inext till the Ist of July. Terms~—$20 for thorough-bred mares—$10 for cold- 
ed or half-bred mares; Groom’s fee, 50 cents—to be paid in all instances before the 
ye is taken away. , 
vany’s sire was the famous race horse Waxy Pope, winner of the Derbv, the first 
ven England, and his dam was a Swordsman mare, thus combining both sire and dam 
acing blood rarely to be met with. He is 15 hands 3 inches under the standard, wiil 
\years old in May next, and for purity of blood, and symmetry of form, cannot be 
assed by any horse in the United States. He possesses great strength and racing 
wers, which he has proved himself by running some of the most severely contested 
ceeple-chases agaist some of the best hunters of the day. He is the first hunter ever 
soporved, affurding to the lovers an opportunity of raising high bred stock rarely to be 
with. His owner can be seen at Mr. J. Pierson’s, Johnstown. 
ifter the season, as his owner intends returning to Europe, Waxy Pope will be sold 
$1000. (Feb. 4-t. l apr.) 


DOG FOR SALE. ith 
ro celebrated Bull and Terrier dog Spring, eighteen months old, weighing forty-four 


pounds. 
further particulars, enquire at the office of this paper {Dec. 17. 


PINEVILLE (S. C.) RACES. 
re. Races ®ver the Pineville Course, St. Stevens, will commence on Tuesday, the 
‘thof February next, and continue for three days. 
“st Day—For a Silver Cup, two mile heats. 
| cond Day~—Jockey Club Parse $ ——, three mile heats. ° 
urd Day—Jockey Club Purse $——, two mile heats. 
R. M. DEVEAUN, Sec’y. 
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A HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHARLESTON. Sc. 

- LESTO Cc. 

ART, proprietor of the above Establishment, Sonteos - isemke to 

- mer friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
forms them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 


The Hotel is now in the most parfect repair, having bee 
the furniture renovated, an “ nece sary Se Geneeed Oe rea ag 
comfort of Boarders — or $s measure aaopted to contribute to the 
© determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table wi 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to os that his stock of ‘Wines wit 
compare with that of any public house in the Union. Passengers to and from the Rai 
er aegh wey sag — find = omnious tater peg 
er fainiligs, or single gentlemen, are informed that pri - 
duced to meet the exiguacios of the A acon as follows: Penn dare bamasg 
Permanent “er “ony (Gentlemen's OFdiNary)... 2.22 ee-cccccececcceee--ne $8 pr. week 
*. 0. Ladies ordinar Slt eeeeeted  L n : 
Transient oe Aa inne. ane Ne RNa rele pir a 77 —_ : 
(Oct.15.] Pe Pr eRe 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—OLD BOOKS—STATIONERY—PAPER~TYPE—PRIN TS, 
, c. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER aGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Of 20 years standing). 

LMER & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpool, desire to call the attention of the 
proprietors of public News Rooms and Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, and Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool for the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercial ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicais, andnew books, with much 

more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 
Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express editions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and aiso by the steam ships sailing from Liverpool and other English 


ports. 

They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and orn dee ete of 
this epinion, they hve great pleasure in referring to Messrs. Harnden & Co., of New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. 

Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by booksellers, statieners, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to ‘‘ WiLmeR & Situ, 32 Church-street, Liverpool,” or orders 
= be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Co's Express establishments in the United 

tates. 

The following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
ree will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 

ance. 


London Daily Morning Papers. £ s. a. 
Times—published at ..............2.....--20-- - 54....6 100 
Morning Chronicle ...........--esecce-ss-0---0- 5d... 6 10 0 
Morning Herald.......... ite comecempotbece 86.0008 0:6 
Morning Post ....... podsbeonsectedcccotl woossce 08.235 6:16 6 
Morning Advertiser ........... edsutpagsctagnece 5d ....6 10 0 

London Dajly Evening Papers. 
Suan—published at..... ish dpbsecsosinguiteidas OR 4.i.8 106 
od SE Se nibtinbaecnetdes ne pees 
Globe...... ikedbimewbinebnid petaat Ses twaestinntes 5d ....6 100 
arr étttinindiewcdniabin apdntiancges DE ave f, 10:0 
Shipping Gazetve....... nipasnets bbpapceuinterkes 6d ....7 160 

Three times each week. 
ORIG BOO ndnneran cdlenbaidiieeamnn cae adil 6d....3 50 
Evening Chronicle ............... Meek comin widens ae 
St. James’s Chronicle ....... Stands deatlbbedéod 5d ....5 50 
Whitehali Evening Post ........................ Sdecoe3d 50 
Twice each week. 
Record, with supplements ......... nS ie, eee 5d....2 70 
Patriot, ** the Fh Se» el, wee Ef 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 
Atlas, published at ........ Ae a pleadineaiidl 10d ....2 50 
Literary Gazette and Spectator........... Re | wee, ee 
Court Journaland Naval and Military Gazette. Sd....1 17 0 
Maik Lane Express & United Service Gazette. 7d....1 12 8 


Sunday Times, Dispatch, Bell’s Messenger, New Beil’s Messenger, Satirist, Age, Mi- 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, Gardene:s’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce, British Queen, Ta- 
blet, Railway Times, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, Emigration 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Ovserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Caronicle—published at 6d— £1 8s. per ann. 

Magnet, Weekly Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bell’s Life, Atheneum— 
published at 5d—£1 4s. per annum. 

Wilmer & Smith have the pleasure of directing attention to the following, amongst nu} 
merous, testimonials :— 

From the London Times of April 7th, 1842. 

We stated yesterday that the British and North American Mail Steamer Britannia had 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omittedto mention that copies 
of the Times of Tuesday morning, containing the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to al! parts of Canada and the United States, by Messrs. Willmer & Smith, 
News Agents, of Liverpool. 

From the same paper of April 19th. 

Messrs. Willmer & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpool, succeeded in 
putting The Times of the 19th inst. on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
Boston, previous to its departure. 

From the same paper of May 6th. 

The Acadia.—By the zealous activity of Messrs. Willmer & Smith, News Agents, The 
Times of Wednesday last, with the intelligence received from India and China by our 
extraordinary express from Marseiiles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpool on her outwar@ voyage for the United States. 

Liverpool, June 1, 1842. (June 25.) 





14-3t.*) 
| IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 
pals magnificent horse (the property of Watter Livineston, Esq , of New York,) 
|i the sire of Fashion, tne Champion of the Turf, and otaer wituners, is now at my 
jsavies, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 

‘the season, and $1 to the groom—to ba paid in all cases before the mare is taken 

Tne subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 

jommence on the Ist of Febraary, and close on the Ist of July. 
ington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 
Pedigree, Performances, etc., of Trustee. 





iby Whisker (brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, &c.), the sire of Memnon, The 
el,etc. Emma (bred by the trustees of Lord Strathmore in 1824) was out of Gib 
fairy, by Hermes, out of Vicissitude by Pipator—Beatrice by Sir Peter, &c. &c.— 
é Stud Book. 

ton, Sire of Trustee, was got by Golumpus, own brother to Hedley and Wanderer, 
‘cam Lucey Gray by Timothy (by Delpini, out of Cora by Matchem), grandam Lucy by 
zel, out of Phrenzy by Eclipse. Cattoa won7 times at Doncaster, 11 at York, 3 at 
‘market,and Lat Prest n. During his career he won 14 successive races, and walked 
ie. A3 will be seen by the Calendar, he was one of the best fou: milers of his 
iid is the sire of many well-known winners, among who.n are Tarrare, winner of 
St. Leger, Anna, sister to Tarrare, David, Contest, Minster, Diana, Lady Uharlotte, 

\z,&c. &c. See Watherby’s Racing Calendar. 
‘the Epsom Meeting, 1835, Mundig, own brother to Trustee, wonthe Derby Stakes 
' olds, carrying 8st. 7lb,, mile and a half, 128 subsc: ibers ; 14 started ; beating As- 
Pelops, Ibrahim, Selinus, Coriolanus, by Emilius, &c. &c. 7 to 4 against Ibrahim, 
agalust Ascot, 6 to 1 against Mundig. Ascot came in second, Ibrahim not placed. 
som Meetiog, in the Spring of 1832, Trustee raa third to St. Giles (St. Giles, 
“grave, and Trustee, at this time belonged to the same owners. Gully & Ridsdale) 
¢ Derby Stakes, 101 subscribers, beating Margrave (winner of the St. Leger Stakes 
i Doncaster and Newmarket), Beiram (winner of the July and Prendergast Stakes), 
/“, Emiliana, Non Compos, Rounceval, Mixbury and 13 others, 23 having staried. 


Doncaster, the same year, he was beaten by Margrave and Birdcatcher, none others 

“; 73 subs. 

e Newmarket Houghton Meeting, same year, Trustee, at 8st. 4lb., ridden by Chif- 
eat Mr. Greville’s Uryad, 7st. 101o., D.M., ina match, 300 sovs. a side, h. ft Two 
‘on Trustee. 

‘tie Newmanket Craven Meeting, 1833, Trustee ran second to Rounceval, (whom 
‘40 previously beaten.) for the Oatland Stakes, D.L., 15 subs., beating Consol, Beiram, 
“ate, Lady Fly, Argent, and Hokee Pokee 

‘ie same Meeting he won the Claret Stakes of 200 sovs. each, h. ft., carrying 8st. 

|.; 8 subs..; beating Minster, Beiram, and Margrave, asecondtime even bet 

£00 Trustee. 

Newmarket First Spring Meeting he beat Lord Conyngham’s Minster, 8st_7/b. each, 

‘hatch across the flat, 200 sovs., h. ft.; 7 to 4 on Trustee. 


- ales, 1] subs.; 5 to 2on Trustee. . : 
~ Ae Saine meeting, Trustee was beaten by Voluna and Titus, carrying 8st. 3lb., Two 


‘he Doncaster September Meeting, he won the Claret Stakes, carrying Sst. 5lb. 
’ Des, three subs., beating Pickpocket, by St. Patrick, &c. 
“lhe Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1834, Trustee ran second to Sir Mark Wood’s Oaks 
‘espa, D.L., carrying Sst. 10lb., and beating Lottery, out of Pledge, Lord Exeter’s, 
“a (Winner of the Oaks), Chantilly, Ann, by Catton, and Col. Peel’s Malibran; 9 to 
“0st Trustee, and 8 to 1 against Vespa. In this race Trustee was lamed, but at the 
| *Sarket Pirst Spring Meeting, 1835, having stood his training, he was run against 
~- talen by Col. Peel’s Nonsense, and Lord Exeter’s Datura, when Lord Cleaveland 
“Ted him to be sold. 
“ton, Trustee’s sire, had seven winners in the year 1836 on the English Turf, who 
.. Welve prizes, He had thirty-two of his get entered tor the big things in 1837. In 
‘ton had six winners—Mundig Aratus, Contest, Chancellor, Zora, &c , who won 
"288, laciuding the Derby Stakes at Epsom, of ££3,300 and £600 at Doncaster. 
Moker, the sire of Trustee’s dam, Emma, has several very fine runners on the Eng- 
7 Turf. In 1835 Watsker’s get won eleven prizes, including the Gold Cups at Live.- 
id Northallerton. 
“Slee ran 3d for the Derby, 101 subscribers, and was purchased by the Duke of 
"and after the race for 2000 guineas, and was purchased from him by Messrs. Og- 
_ “orvin, and sent to the United States, where he has since been standing in New 
‘00 Long tsland, and in Virginia, with the most eminent success. | Dec. 31 J 


\WARLEs ¢ BERKSHIRE PIGS. ; : 
Us SUES STARR, Jr., of Mendham. Morris Co., ¥. J., will be prepared the ceming 
leh, lS te execute orders for thovough-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 

“rte, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 

> td from A. B. ALLEN, Bsq., of Buffalo, N.Y. 

.) 1m this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
} ‘ied | Sp board at New York, for twenty-five io thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
a ee desired, at $3 per bol. 

28 of Mee Ting either piss or tull grown animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
'. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of canal 


lo, *AtON—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey — ate 
(Dec. 24. 








We 5p U8LISH ERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 

purchase wee offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
Mess, ian of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the busi- 
ch. Char atters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and des- 
Map ses moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 





pes, , 
‘come: ©. ©. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 


JAS. C BARNET, Commission Agent, 
for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street$ 


*mmunications must be post 





y 
ork, New August, 142—[aug. 27-t. f.) 


PROSPECTUS OF WILLMER & SMITH'S 
EUROPEAN TIMES, 
AND 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, WEST INDIA, AND SOUTH AMERICAN INTELLIGENCER, 


N the Fourth of January next will be published the First Number of WILLMER & 

SMIfH’s * EUROPEAN TIMES.” The object of this Publication is to present a 
strikiog and faithful abstract of all events occurring in Europe, or elsewhere, interest- 
ing to the citizens of the United States, Canada, the West Indies, and South America, 
made up tothe hour at which the Steamers and Packets sail. 

The leading feature of the European Times will be a carefully digested abstract of 
General News, Correct Returns of the principal Britisa and Continental Mar«ets, Arri- 
vals and Sailings to and from all the Ports of the above Countries,—Vessels Spoken at 
Sea, Wrecks, Casualties,—in short, a GLANCé at every circumstance in which the Mer- 
chant, the Manufacturer, the Trader, and the Citizen generally can take an interest. 

The Value of such a Publication must be tested by its accuracy. No pains will be 
spared to make it in that respect unexceptionable. Editors of Newspapers and the Com- 
mercial Community, who are now obliged, on the arrival of a Packet Ship or Steamer, 
to wade through files of Newspapers, extending, not unfrequently, over Fourteen or Six- 
teen Days, tur information in which they are most interested, can hardly fail, in this 
Coup d (2il of News, to find their lavor abridged, and their wants and wishes immediately 

ratified. 
, The European TIMEs is not intended to supersede, so much as to accompany, the 
more ponderous files of the London Dany and other Journals, to which it will act asa 
kind of pilot balloon , the condensation of every item of news will be apportioned to its 
relative importance, leaving tne Jeviathans of the press until time and opportunity ena- 
ble their readers to meander, witnout inconvenience, through their ample and volumi 
nous pages. 

The European TIMEs will be Edited by a Gentleman long connected in an editorial 
capacity with the Liverpool Press. Par:ies who are desirous of bringing New Inven- 
tions, New Books, Works of Art, or subjects of general interest. under the eye of the 
American public, may address him personally, and depend upon his services. 

The price of the European Times wil! be Four Dollars per Annum. Al! Orders to be 
addressed, with remittances or reference for payment. to Messrs. WILLMER & SMITH, 
Express Newspaper Office, Church Street, Liverpool. 

Subscriptions will be received at the Offices ot Messrs. HaRNDEN & Co., in the United 
States. 

Communications for the Editor may be addressed to Mr. Joun Dignan, 5 South Jolin 


Street, Liverpool. (Jan. 14.) 





S' TUATED at the end of Union-st., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans, 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if noi 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 fee! 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 fee! 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built ir 


thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new | 
buggy wagons, and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., fo! | 


public convenience. Charges to suit the times. : 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consesuentiy he will be able to aid lus patronsin making sale of they 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. ; 

Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodation: 
for their horses int «x stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in thel 
own stabies. Wm. G.HAUN. 


{Dec. 8.) 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 


———— 


| SWEEPSTAKES, HAYNEVILLE, 
HE following S$ takes are now opento come off at pring 
T ot 184, naa anda. come o the above place in the S 
‘0. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Nayneville Cours 
nw oF a oh won each, a mys to aye y~* Ist of — next fear Or moret rl 
race, for colts an 8s foa n i to . eights 
ss, pom three subs. .— one ee Fae ome 
- M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpe 

$. B. F. Dozier names produce of imp, Leviauhas and Mel Hedeay. — 

3 J.S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Mary. 

No.3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a swee over the Hayneville 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four 
ond to make @ race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 

eats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of Imp. Emancipation, and Polly K d 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of io and Mol Hednes. ery eae 

3. J. P. Brown names produce of Sir Leslie and Sally Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville 
sprinaet yt by colts _ — ak Spring of fe42, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 
or more to make a race, to close the Ist of -hext, to carry b 
heats, Now three subs.:— es a 

. ‘ Y oan aomaes yposnee of Woodpecker and Sally Melville. 

. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givhan name the produce of Wild Bil] and Lad ville 

3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Bill and Ellen Tree. — 

Por particulars, address M. L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes County, Ala. 

{April 23.) M. L. HAMMOND. 





OHN CONROY, No. 52 Ful dy ote Shag 

, No. ulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for inspection, j 
J Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle oft Stak 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before inthis country. (Feb26—6m.} 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO’'S 
IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
“‘ Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco ”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. Al! orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 
: ; JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N. B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to amy other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 








ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 5 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot). 
N. B. Liquors and Cigars of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. [April 9.) 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS., 
HE performances of these vessels have just been brought under notice in an official 
form, and we give the particulars as published in the Nantical Magazine. It will be 
found of extreme interest throughout America, and showing as it does such amazing 
perfection in the entire managemeut of these vessels, must cause steam to be univer- 
sally selected for passenger transit. The editor of the Nautical has fallen into a very 
common errorin calling these steam-ships Mr. Cunard’s vessels. The ships are the 
property of the British and North American Roya! Mail Steam-packet Company. The 
designing of the vessels and the management of them from the commencement have 
been conducted by gentlemen in Glasgow and Liverpool. The contractors for carryin 
the mails to North America are S. Cunard, of Halifax; George Burns, of Glasgow, and 
David M‘Iver, of Liverpool. 

On these gentlemen alone devolves the entire management and control of everything 
connected with these steamers. We know them to be especially anxious to do every- 
thing in their power for the full developement of every good that can arise to America 
and Great Britain from the enterprise. Let us hope the concern may be well supported 
and so encouraged to go on in their present field of usefulness. The article to whichwe 
~efer from the Nautical Magazine observes :— 

‘* We lay before our readers, from an authentic source, a statement of the time occa- 
pied in making the passages between Liverpool and Halifax, being all those made by this 
successful line since its commencement tothe month of June last. The documentisa 
most important one insteam navigation, first, as not only showing the certainty of a 
quick communication across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at the average rate 
at which it may be made. The passage out give 7.86 miles per hour, while that home 
(influenced by prevailing winds and currents) give 9.3 miles. 

‘* The mean between these may be taken as the average speed obtained at sea, or 
what may be called the sea-rate. In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 miles per hour. It will 
be seen in our volume for 1837, p. 752, that the sea-rates of the Atalanta and Berenice, 
in those comparatively early days uf steam navigation, varied from 6 to 9} miles, the 
average of all given being 7} miles. When it is considered that the passages of the Bri- 
tish and North American line have been made across the stormy Atlantic, while those 
above quoted were at least two-thirds of them, in moderate latitude, there is every rea- 
son to congratulate the proprietors on the result.” 


Passages to and from Liverpoo! and Halilax of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam-ships, from July 4th, 1840, to July 4th, 1842. 









































fe Sos 
>| Sailed | Passage. eI Sailed Passage. 
Ships’ >| from Lop Ships’ >| from 
Names. 3 Liverpoo] Out! Hm. Names. is) Liverpoo! Out. | Hme. 
' ! ' | j } 

1840. d. h.id. h. 1841. | d. hed. h. 
Britannia...... bi Saly. ..00 4121010 OjAcadia ........ 6\July .... 20 10 22; 921 
MD Ss cuannare | August.. 411 411 O!Columbia...... 4\August.. 4/1223 11 I 
Britannia...... 2 Sept.... 4:11 1)11 3|Britannia...... 7 | August... 19; 1120 1123 
Caledonia ..... 1 Sept .... 1912 910 22;\Caledonia..... 6\Sept .... 4/1119 1021 
Acadia -....... 2 October. 411 512 4/Acadia........ 7|Sept .... 19,1311 11 3 
Britannia...... 3 October. 20 11 23)18 7T)Columbia...... 5/Oct ..... 5.1319 1026 
Caledonia,..... 3\Nev..... 4.11 23,11 21)Britannia...... 8/Oct ..... 21:14 4°12 6 
Aeede ..2 =... 3 Dec .... 4141710 16|\Caledonia ..... 7|Nov .... 4/1120 1123 

1841. ladadia ........ 8|Nov..... 19151511 8 
Columbia ..... 1 JOR couse 513 32:12 © Columbia cman a 41417 1117 
Britannia.....- ity oe 415 912 0 1842. 

Caledonia..... 3 March... 414 010 18|/Britannia.....-. de ee! 41412 ll 3 
pT eg eee | 4 March... 20 16 13:12 ls|\Caledonia.....|8 Feb..... 4p. b. 

Columbia ..... 2 April.... 4:13 3/11 15|Acadia ........ 9\Feb..... 19) 16 12 8 
Britannia...... 5 'April.... 20 131711 1/Columbia ..... 7|March... 4 2017 1512 
Caledonia..... ti. Bae 412 61018/Britannia...... 10} April.... 5 1222 1014 
Acadia ........ 5 |May..... 19 11 23 10 15|\Caledonia ..... 8/April....19; 1321 1018 
Columbia -..... 3 June.... 4101910 7\Acadia........ 10;|\May..... 4/1418 10 8 
Britannia...... 6 June ....1912 5,10 2;Columbia ..... 8 |May..... 1911122, 917 
Caledonia..... 5|Tuly..... 4i1 540 11/Britannia...... liJune.... 4 1117\1010 

Average passage by Chronometer— Out, 13 days 6 hours; Home, I] days 3 hours. 
(Aug. 27.) 








GLOBE HOTEL. 
F BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 

and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the receptionof company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promoto the comfort of his guests. The planis pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants aiways in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spokenin the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style ef French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location >fthe hotel! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acallin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. {April 2-ly.} 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempt on the part of severai ma- 
& kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upom the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelied name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its untinished appearance, as well as 

by the very common style in which it is put up. . 
“Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, “* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent.” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 


signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs le: ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 











to its old customers, nis friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- | 
dergone a thorough repair, and been aimost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- | 


pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and | 


boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long Known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention wil 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
OTe cabled are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready forthose who may wishthem. = 

He pledges himself to spare neither ‘rouble o- expemse in giving satisiaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart frova this house. wu * 

N.B. dis charges have been reducedto correspone with the present state of the times 
and will be found to be as low as thosejof any respectable hotel! in the country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May 7.] J 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. : va 
HE annual races over the Washington Course, near Cuarieston, S. C., willcom- 
T mence on Wednasday, the 22d February, 1343, and continue as follows :— 
First Day—Purse $1000, four mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $750, three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $500, two mile heats. 


Day—Handicap, three mile heats. 
faddition apo ators purses, the Club will also give a Cup, value $200, for a 


race to be run on Thursday, the 23d, the herses to be jockied by members of the Club, 


i ingle dash of two miles. 
ont he . Ds by members. Distance, a sing JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y. 








man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


plete assortment of the above well-known arsicles, which will be offerd on favorabie 
terms. { May 8-t.f.1 





CARD. 
PECK & DEARING'S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Augusta, Ga. 
OTES and drafts payablein Georgia, South Carolina,and Alabama, wil! be collected, 
N and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.) 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
no. | ANN STREET (UNDE. THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
S this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet. Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, wnich has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and bas cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. ’ 

Patiets from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 


) without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
we hed 16.) mis? Principal ofthe Institute 











FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT 8TREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner af 
Franklin Place. between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Ovfice, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on the plan of the americanand Parisian Hotels conjointly, are 

both a Table a’ Hote anda Restaurant et Café. The rooms, whichare unusually large a 
wel! ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 

handsome chamber bv night, will be rented, without board, at from $250 to 310 per wee 

or with beard, at $2 per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy wil! be serv 
ap, ina superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smailest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated coogs. in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the “ Franklin” will be found oy all who may favor 


i isit, li and truly a “‘ House of Accommodation for St-«ngers.”” 
them witha visit, literally y pg te 
Philadelphia, April, 1842. (April 30). 
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‘The Spirit of the Times. 














— Bhings Theatrical. 


Rurcs Wetcn is “a great creature in his line of life ;* he is ** one of ’em” 
among the best managers in the country. He has catered so judiciously for 
the public taste as to have succeeded in attracting to the Park Theatre crowds 
of fashionable people night after night. The pantomime of “ The Devouring 
Ogre ” continues to be as attractive as ever. Mrs. Howarp 1s quite the best 
Columbine ever seen here, and Mr. Ropers, as the Harlequin, is unusually 
graceful, spirited, and active. Some of the scenes in the circle by Messrs. Na- 
thans, Stone; Rockwell, and Master Glenroy, are of the highest order of excel- 
lence. ~The same remark will apply to some of the performances of McFar- 
land, Franklin, Kincaid, and Cadwallader. Master John Diamond, the dancer, 
is ‘‘a great cat” just now. 

MrrcHELt, at the Olympic, is doing “ Jobn of Paris” and“ Fra Diavolo.” 
Throughout the season his little theatre has been conducted with great spirit 
and with signal success. 

The Franklin has reduced its prices to 12} cents to the boxes, and sixpence 
the pit. We see by the bills that several ‘‘ eminent’ performers are starring 
there, among whom are “ Mr. Thrift on the Flying Cord **—* Mr. O'Connell, 
the Tattooed Man "—*‘‘ Mrs. Spencer on the Tight Rope,” and though last not 
least, Richardson and Stickney, ‘‘ who stand unrivalled,” the bills state, ‘in the 
tambourine and heel and toe business.” We shouldn't wonder! 

The Chatham keeps up its prices to sixpence the pit, first tier of boxes 25, 
and third 12} cents. Lennox and Miss Duff are there, with some other clever 
people. 

The Bowery is crammed nightly since the reduction of prices. Boys can 
now indulge their oleaginous propensities and their ‘* Hi!” “ Hi!” in tke pit 

for 12} cents—in the boxes for 25 cents. Joun R. Scorr haa been playing 
there. Occasionaily Mrs. Saw puts up her name for a benefit, when the house 
is crowded to the ceiling. ‘“ Blue Beard” plays very rarely of late, we be- 
lieve, though the cleverest man in the company. We see that a “ grand mili- 
tary, naval, and civic ball” is to be given on the anniversary of Washington's 
birthday—the 22d instant. 

To his “50,000 curiosities’? Barnum, of the American Museum, has just 
added fifteen Indians ‘**from the Rocky Mountaios.” His Lecture Roem per- 
formers comprise half a dozen clever people. 











THEATRICALS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
Luptow & Situ opened the new St. Charles, on the 18th ult., with the 
following company :— 

Miss Mary Ann Lee, 
Miss Caroline Chapman, 
Miss Susan Logan,’ 
Miss Helen Matthews, 
Miss Theresa Chapman, 
Miss E. Warren, 


Mrs. Farren, 
Mrs. Russell, 
Mrs. Eddy, 

Mrs. Warren and 
Mrs. Newton. 


Mr. J. M. Field, Mr. Burne, 

Mr. D. Marble, Mr. Bingham, 

Mr. William Chapman, Mr. A. J. R. Marks, 
Mr. J. A.J. Neafie, Mr. Lake, 

Mr. B. DeBar, Mr. R. Russell, 

Mr. W. G. Jones, Mr. Newton, 

Mr. G. P. Farren, Mr. Cook, 

Mr. Anderson, Mr. Mack, 

Mr Eddy, Mr. McVickers, 

Mr. Hamilton, Mr. N. M. Ludlow, and 


Mr. H. Chapman, Mr. Sol. Smith. 

Our correspondents agree that L. & S. are “doing a cracking business,”’ 
their company being strong ard effective. Marpie,—a great favorite every- 
where, acd especially in New Orleans,—commenced an engagement on the 
23d. Marble has received liberal offers from London, and his friends here are 
anxious he should go abroad next season. No actor on the stage can compare 
with him in delineating the real, live, sure enough, Down-East Yankee. The 
** Picayune” thus notices his first appearance :— 

Thel New St. Charles.—Mr. Marble made his first appearance this season 
ast evening to a capital house. The pit was crammed, und the boxes as well 
filled as on any night since the opening. The comedian was received with 
deafening shouts, which for a long period interrupted the play. When he 
‘« got to his work,” all went merrily and gaily, the actor being encouraged by 
deserved and almost continuous applause. He is one of the best Yankees, if 
not the best known to the American stage. His conception aud execution of 
the “ Down Easter’’ is essentially differen: from Hackett’s or Hill’s, though it 
would require much writing to point out the distinction. We think Mr. Mar- 
ble’s portraiture as faithful as that of either; many think it the best, and we in- 
cline to yield to the opinion. Be that as it may, Mr. Marble has friends enough 
to make his engagement atriumphaot one. He was weil supported by DeBar, 
and Miss Helen Matthews sang some songs with great taste. 

te 


The same excellent paper (and, by-the-bye,—* talking of guns !"—our friend 
KeEnpALt has resumed his inimitable ‘‘ Sketches of the Santa Fe Expedition,” 
which alone are worth double the price of his paper) gives the foilowing de- 
scription of the New St. Charles :— 


We are sure we shall be fully borne through by pop ular sentiment in the fa- 
vorable opinion we have expressed regarding the interior design of this new 
structure. It opens this evening, when patrons and connoisseurs of the drama 
will see and judge for themselves, and in the meant:me we will give our read- 
ers here and abroad some idea of what the building is. 

The front upon St. Charles street is seventy-nine feet eight inches, by a 
depth of the house, running between paralle! lines, of one hundred and forty - 
nine feet ten inches, the front elevation being fifty three feet four inches 
These dimensions are inferior to the great ple that was consumed, but upon 
enteriog the audierce section of the house it is discernible that little is left to 
be d#sired in the way of ample and convenient room. The same door-ways 
thre eg which we have all so often passed (for the front wall of the old theatre 
has been used, as well as other portions of the substantial brick work) admit us 
now to a neat vestibule, thirty-four feet by twenty three, from which arises a 
double flight of geometrical stairs, conducting the visitor to the lobby of the 
first circle. This part of the house we most admire, inasmuch as the persons 
seated anywhere in the tier are brought nearer the stage, and with a clearer 
view than we have ever known in as large a theatre. This will be understood 
when we describe the shape of the pit as a complete semi circle, the outside 
railing of the orchestra forming its straight line. The upper tiers, of course, 
have the same advantage. 

The depth of boxes in front, from the rear seat to the balustrade is twenty- 
one feet, and from the centre box to the footlights is thirty-one feet, leaving a 
depth of stage behind of sixty-one feet by a width of seventy-one in the clear. 
The provcenium presents an elevation of thirty-nine feet eight inches, with a 
width of fifty. From this the size of the new theatre may be seen. 

In place of the old fashion of painted ornaments around the fronts of the 
boxes, we have here an open white balustrade, producing an effect quite new 
and beautiful upon the eye. 

The dome is ornamented by the scenic artist with sunken panels of salmon 
ground with white scrolls and other emblematical devices. A golden fringed 
national drapery falls from the proscenium, showing in the centre an allegory. 
The erms of the Urion form the lower object, and above Shakspeare is seen, 
borne in a halo of light upon the pinions of America’s eagle. Fame is there, 
too, darting with his trumpet through the sky, and triumphantly beralding the 
dramaon. Four columns sustain the ornamented entablature above, composed 
of a mixed style of architecture, end copied after those of the celebrated tem- 
pie of Benares 

Sach is the New St. Charles, as we have hastily sketched it ; go to-night 
and see the opening. 

A Mies Mary Ann Lee is dancing at the St. Charles. She is a clever girl, 
and might assume to “star it,” in the provinces, but is hardly up to the mark 
fo. the principal cities even of this unsaltatory lana. 

Hackerr was to appear at the St. Charles on the 6th inst., having just con- 
cluded a successful enagement at Mobile. He played Richard III. at Wash- 
ington, (of which we published an account,) under such unfavorable ci:cum- 
stances that it is manifestly unjust to judge of it by that single performance ; 
we are curious to learn the opinion of the N. O. critics, as to the good taste and 


judgment of Mr. H. in his persoration of “that bloody and devouring boar.” 
We look to see our friend of the “ Bee ” absolutely * stirred up to mutiny and 
rage” on the occasion. His last paragraph on Miss CLareNnvon’s beauty and 
histrionic acquirements is the grandest specimen of editorial “‘ balloonery ” we 
have met with ina month of Sundays. It almost equals his description to F. 











E. of the Mammoth Cave, one day, when he “ laid himself out,” and regularly 
spread himself ”—or “Loo” R.’s tableaux of “ Elswatawah the Prophet, | 
killing Gen. C——s!” whereat every man present “busted” his suspen- 
ders ! 

Dinnerorp, the former manager of the Franklin, in this city, has leased the 
new American theatre (Mr. Caldwell’s); he was to open it on the 25th, at half 
price. We doubt his ability to make the house pay. A’ correspondent speak- 
ing of him, writes us as follows :— 


“ He will fail, no doubt, for there is no need of another theatre here, when 
money is so scarce. Norcan he afford a strong company. Among his ladies, 
you may recollect in New York the names of Mrs Sefton, Mrs. Thompson, 
(late Plumer,) Mrs. Durie, Miss Clarendun, and Miss Verity.”’ 


We see that fiarry Pearson is to be Dinneford’s stage manager. Among 
the prominent people not before mentioned are Kirby, Logan, Madame Arra- 
line and Miss Petrie. 

The Circus in New Orleans, is so well organized that it proves a very 
formidable rival to the theatres. The internal arrangements and especially 
the decorations of the house are said to be superior to anything of the kind 
in the country. Rob insow and Foster are the managers. 





The Ravers with Miss Wetts and others from this city, are doing an im- 
mense business at the Tacon Theatre, Havanna. The Opera there, “on the 
contrary” is said to be doing “‘ quite otherwise.” We wish the troupe would 
visit this city. —_—_— 

Mrs. Stuart (Mary Voss, that used to was) lately had a complimentary 
benefit at Mobile, when she received about $600 in addition to “a balance due 
of ten weeks salary at $35 per week.” It appears, according to the * Tri- 
bune” of that ilk, that a storm has been brewing in the theatrical horizon of 
that latitude for some time, and that it exploded on the 23d ult. It appears 
that Mrs. Stuart, after being engaged for the season and playing a few nights, 
was not permitted by the manager to appear on the stage. She daily reported 
herself at the green room, and as frequently found no part in the play allotted 
to her. There was, it is said, no violation of the stipulations on her part— 
and as regularly as the week ended, she demanded and sued out her stipend.— 
The manager grew tired of this—and at las: proposed that an arbitration 
should be held, binding himself to abide by its award. This was assented to, 
but its decision not pleasing him, he refused tu be governed by it. Upon this 
Mrs. Stuart’s friends—and their name is legion—took the matter up, and 
determined to exact justice after another fashion. For this purpose they pro. 
ceeded to the theatre on Monday night—and after a scene of rude commotion 
and uproar, the manager reluctantly yielded. 

The Mobile “ Register” gives the particulars of * a conference” held on the 
24th ult , between Jules Dumas, the manager, and “ Dr. John H. Woodcock 
and C. Cuyler, friends of Mrs. Mary F. Stuart, on matters of difference.” A 
committee of arrangements for Mrs. Stuari’s benefit was subsequently organ- 
ized comprising fifty six of the most respectable citizens of Mobile. [These 
Mobile ** boys” can’t be beat, much !] After the evening's entertainments were 
concluded (the house, by the way, was crowded in every part ‘*‘ by an audience 
distinguished for beauty and fashion”) Mrs. Stuart recited a pertinent and 
feeling address, written, it is said, by herself. 





Canadian Amateur Theatricals. 

With the aid of Mrs. Gisps, ane their superb regimental Band, the Officers 
of the Montreal Garrison contrive to get up amateur theatricals upon a very 
attractive scale. A friend, who has lately returned from a delightful visit to 
Montreal, speaks in the highest terms of the performances of the amateurs ; 
we are indebted to him for the following play-bill, which we quote as a cu- 
riosity :— 

THEATRE ROYAL, 
Le BR- -Naissance. 
HOUSE BENEFIT. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS EXCELLENCY, 
THE COMMANDER OF THE FORCES. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 12, 
HER MAJESTY'’S SERVANTS, THE GENTLEMEN GARRISON AMATEURS, 
Will Perform the Affecting Domestic Drama of 
CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 





COE  ccubaeseccesceve died Che ag<dtens Lord Mulgrave. 
Jocoso (valet tothe Duke)..............-.-.... Dr. Whitelaw. 
Rolamo (father to Ciar!) .......- 2.2. 2-2 0-2 eee Major Denny. 
SINE 66616 0g Who ps cine Siew Séd0 sod dcboe soos Lord Tullamore. 
TOON L a peed code be Ue edb cd eed so cclccee ccccccee Capt. G. Cuming. 
ton Gone etne $4068 oon arpacanesoenesee Mr. Otway. 

Fidalma (mother to Clar) ............- Mrs. Thompson. 

WOE Go ear liVevected stssgdgne'-sce Miss Macbeth. 

Nineth ..... beeen aheennann nent enn Mrs. James. 

Clari (the Maii of Milan).............. Mrs. Gibbs, 


In which she will sing ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and the celebrated Recitative 
and Aria ** Di Tanti Palpiti.” 
CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE. 


POR FD 6 ocd nid SS de 6c Ve dave ctcteses<vee Thos. Rose. 
CREE x chinabiivunsaccnncesneredbedaradaere J. Sutherland. 
Wee OF FUND <n.cce cel asesensuucscs Mrs. Donaldson. 


BNE n.d. d'd Dalcd nig b0 His tbat bcd oe Ee. 1a: 





After which, for the first time in Montreal, the laughable Petite Comedy, 
written expressly for Mrs. Gibbs, by Mrs. Cornwali Baron Wilson, 


entitled ' 
THE PETTICOAT COLONEL, OR ALL RIGHT AT LAST. 

Sir Frederick Melville. ...........-+-- --0+ ---- Lord Tullamore. 
Ce OE ain is nk co Sedan dees ccseicsess Hon. A. Chichester. 
Quarter Master O’ Phalanx ........------------ Captain Cuming. 
Dan (a Waiter at the Inn) ....-...--..------.- Dr. Whitelaw. 
Lieut. Captain Gorget ....--..----.---------- Mr. Otway. 
Cdtnat Seandasd .... ccc ccc cccscosccccccecs Mr. Denny. 

Lady Metville 62. cdeve sds civddecsesece Miss Macbeth. 


Arabella Beaumont (the Petticoat Colonel) Mrs. Gibbs, 
In which character she will introduce (by request) ‘* The Dashing White Ser- 
jeant,” and ** The Days when We Went Gipsying.” 
Tou conclude with the very appropriate farce of 


RAISING THE WIND. 
BY THE AMATEURS OF THE 7IsT REGIMENT. 





In the course of the evening, 
THREE GRAND OVERTURES, 
Ani other pieces of Music, py Messrs. Maffre, Wolcott, Berlin, 
and the 7ist Band. 
STAGE MANAGER, MR. GIBBS. 

Season and Free Tickets not available on this occasion. 

Boxes can be secured on Wednesday and Thursday. Doors open at 7, cur- 
tain to rise at 7} o'clock. Boxes and Parquet, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 23. I= Gal- 
lery closed to the public. No smoking or noise tolerated; Police in attend- 
ance. AT 





THEATRICALS IN BOSTON. 

Dear P. * * * * At our theatres we bave had all sorts of shows 
from the “ legitimate” to a herd of Buffaloes! Boorn in my estimation is one 
of the greatest geniuses of the day, and the best actor now upon the Amer - 
can stage. Last week he concluded a very successful engegement and * re- 
engagement” at ‘he Eagic, (under the management of MarsaaLt.) This is the 
‘low price” house ; it is small, but was crammed nightly. Every thing they 
attempt here is well and properly done ; the company too, receive their salary 
in full,which is more than can be said of our crack establishment, where the Buffa- 
loes have been “starring” to indifferent houses. At the National they have 
been doing a paying business, and how, J would ask, can it be otherwise? with 
Pe.sy, and that favorite of Bostonians, Wittiam R. Brake as caterers ! 

Last week Mrs. Petpy—a lady who by her versatility of talent in her pro 
fession and private worth, had gained as many, or more friends than any lady 
ever upon our boards,—took her leave of the stage, upon which occasion her 
friends tendered te her a complimentary benefit. It was such, indeed, as the 





So Ne oe omen ee 








sill aa Feb. 11. 
ot 

when that last, and painful word rFaRgweLt ! was spoken by her, there were 
many sad hearte and moist eyes! I am strongly inclined to the opinion that 
there is no city in the Union where the theatres are better supported than 
ourown, We are decidedly a “theatre going people,” and the manave, wh 
keeps from his house “long tailed Monkeys,” Buffaloes, &c. and clings : 
the legitimate drama is bound “to blaze!” Mre. Magper, and « vel, vot > 
ix” Serron, are doing vaudevilles at the Bosfon Musuem ; there is much of 
the old fire left in Clara’s eyes, that was wont to captivate the hearts of 
the young men about town. 

Isee in the last “ Spirit” “notice to correspondents,” you make WB 
postmaster,” NaTHANIEL Greene, Esq. an active partner in that enterprisi ” 
house of Harnven & Co. of ourcity. Mr. Greene was formerly a partner, , 
on the completion of our Merchants’ Exchange, he was prevailed u — 


h 

directors to take charge of the Reading Room, and on the first of lene om 

withdrew by mutual consent from the house of H. & Co. and bought ro oa 
e 


Messrs. Torptirr, who for many years were the proprietors of th “ 

chants’ Reading Room,” and he now is at the heed of the sent Con, 
News and Reading Rooms in the United States, and long may he the 
main and flourish. He bas as an assistant Mr Rosert E. Hupson well k 
in your city as the former proprietor of Hudson's News Room, tian it 


his profession, no more efficient man can be found.—Truly yours, “ - ae 


ercial 
Te re. 





Mr. Caldwell’s Retirement from the Stage, 
The following letter is alike creditable to the writer and his corres 


and we take great pleasure in laying it before our readers :— 
To James H. Catpwexu, Esq. 
J My nin ya Nong. ton this, 1 have the honor to hand you co 
ommercial Bulietin, containing quite an imperfect and brief report of y 
and feeling address to the saeaaa sneaked at the New td hones 
city, on the night of the 14th inst. I was present, and listened to you with a 
tion, on this occasion of your Farewell Benefit ,both as an actor and an accom : vom 
manager, and | regret that [ was so misled as to the intentions of editors yeblicbies ° 
pers on Sunday morning, the 15th, that I failed to take copious notes in my ¢ te 
associate editor of the paper I send you. ey et 
Please accept the offering, however, in the spirit of friendship which | 
you, and in accordance with the interest I have always entertained fur 
success every way. I have the honor to remain 
New Orleans, Jan. 16th, 1843. Your friend andservant, A. ¢, AINSWORTH 
The following is the * Bulletin’s” report referred to in Mr. AlNsworta’s 
letter :— 


Mr. Catowevu's Bewevit.—Tae American Theatre on Saturday was distin. 
guished by a numerous yet select and fashionable audience, the best by far of 
the season. It isdue to Mr. Caldwell to say, that cever to our knowledge did 
he play with more spirit and feeling, or make a better impression. Hackneyed 
as we adinit ourselves to be upon theatrical matters, acd seldom gving to the 
play when we can find a book to read, we sat the comedy through with a de. 
light which reminded us of youoger days, More than once during Mr. Cald. 
well’s ** Vapid,” in the “ Dramatist,” we thought he could easily make ano. 
ther fortune by professional exertions on the British stage. At theclose of the 
play he was loudly called for, when he delivered au address, apparently extem- 
poraneous, yet distinguished for sooth language and perspicuous expression. 
He said some fine things therein, one or two of which are impressed upon our 
memory. He remarked that though that was the last night of his managerial 
career, as well as the last of his appearance as a player, he felt that his faculties 
were as fresh, his perception as clear, his energy as impulsive and his intellect 
as unclouded as at any time during his experience upon the stage. [ Applause. | 
He left it therefore, by reason of the pressure of imperious circumstances— 
the hardness of the times crushing the people—the general decline of the legi- 
timate drama, from a supposed bigher standard of taste, which people in follow- 
ing out, presumed laid in the direction of the opera and ballet. He had him- 
self set up a standard for the legitimate drama, which appeared rather above 
the general tone, and he would sacrifice his own prospects rather than nullify 
the good old standard. He did not presume that the public taste ia this re- 
spect would be regenerated in the life time of any of his audience, but he re- 
marked, that with all the tendency of patronage to the opera and the ballet in 
this country, the prospect was dark for the success of either, since in Europe, 
where the munificence of emperors, kings, potentates, ambassadors, princes, no- 
bility and gentry is called in for its support, the opera is not sustained for more 
than sixty nights in a season ! 

He remarked that he left the stage, not as a war-charger, bruised, beaten 
down and disabled, but as one falling on the field in the full flush of his powers. 
This and other audiences, had tasted the clear wine, and he was not the one to 
suffer the Jottle to remain, lest they might at a future time be treated to the 
dregs! [Applause.] He concluded and made his last bow to the public. 
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Extraordinary Performance. 
MonTGomERY, Ala., Jan. 25th, 1843. 


Dear P_—I am here in the “ Sunny South,”’ where the frogs sing in December, 

and boot blacks are Star actors. * * * * We have had a series of per- 
formances receatly that were recherche, beyond description. A Mr. Jounson, 
celebrated in New York and uther Northern cities for his extraordinary powers 
of Ventriloquism, accompanied by Tom Oxpen, the “ original Jim Crow,” an- 
nounced to the ladies and gentlemen of Montgomery, that they would make an 
exhibit of their extraordinary talent and powers combined, for the reduced price 
of one dollar. 
The night came and the house was crowded to suffocation to witness the ex- 
traordinary powers of these gifted performers. After waiting some time, the 80- 
dience became impatient, and called on Jack Olden forasong. Jack responded 
and came forward with banjo in hand, singing the beautiful ditty of “Miss 
Lucy Long.” 

This amused the impatient audience for a time, but having a disposition to 
see the gifted Ventriloquist, he was called on but did not appear. The excite- 
ment at length became so great, that he was sought after, but could not be 
found. {[t was now for the first time discovered to the utter astonishment of 
the audience, that he had vanished, or rather played the part of the “Slope: 
out,” with the contents of the ticket box. Finding that Johnson had given 
them the slip, they took Jack in tow, were he yet remains, in hockelty, plead 
ing innocence and playing his banjo very much to the amusement of the 
crowd. 

On the succeeding night of the absquatulation, the following bill appeared. 


Great Attraction. Second night uf the grand Musical Olio, for the Benefs 
of Jack Open, the fellow what got left, who will be assisted by severe pro- 
fessed amateurs. The whole to conclude with the last act of the new [ac 
the Slope Out. The Slope Out, B. Buster; The Pursuer, H. Foster, 0%" 

on a jack; The Unfortunate, Jack Olden. 


The performance was done up brown. Buster represented the Slope 
the life ; Foster made a grand display mounted on a jack of eleven hands 
while Jack Olden looked a “truly unfortunate individual’ cown on his luck 
We are promised a similar performance with improvements and additions. 
will endeavor to give you a report of it. AppaLtal 
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New Music.—-Just published, by Wa. Dusors, at his Music store, 230 et 

way, the following beautiful songs, &c. .—'* Many long years was uae ; + 

thee.” —‘* When other friends are round thee.”—** When the mon “foun:tin 7 

is beaming.” —“ Those lovely eyes.” —" Come with thy lute to Meh” yr. 

(dueit) —**T have found thee but too tate,”’"—* Lays of the me let ne’ — 
Romanesca ” (a dance) —** Valse et galop sar |’Opera le Duc p'Uene 

Labetzky’s celebrated Waltzes and Gallopades. ———~ 
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For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising wr cents for each 
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partment and to Blood Stock be addressedto Wau. T. Porter ; allotuels 
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